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Completely New! Genetal Electrics 
Fush - button’ Kange...with lwo Complete Ovens! 


The General Electric “‘Liberator” 
scribed here) gives you the marvelous convenience of 
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two ovens, 






New cooking convenience that saves 


many a waste motion! 


How much simpler meal-getting can be! 
Suppose you want to change cooking tem- 
peratures while you're stirring a cream 
No need to lay the 
spoon down. No need to turn switches back 


and forth. Just push a button! 


sauce to smoothness. 
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“Push-button” Tel-A-Cook Lights—dif- 
ferent color for each speed! 





No guesswork here. No more peeking bhe- 
hind pots and pans to see what’s cookin’. 
There’s a button for each cooking speed— 
a colored light for each button. You can tell 
exactly what unit’s on, and at 


what cooking heat, 


at a glance 


dishes, all 


great “Push-button” 
Lnit, including built-in Pressure 
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model. Gives you the famous Tripl- 
Cooker and raisable 


Calrod, and Tripl-Oven (one oven with 3 big features)! 





Calrod* units throughout—that put the 


speed in “‘Speed Cooking’’! 


“Push-button” 
Ranges are equipped throughout with Cal- 
And they’re fast 
! live cooking speeds, one for every 
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heat distribution, 
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his scaled-down world 


The world he lives in is a Lilliputian 
version of the larger one he’ll enter 
when he grows up. And the glittering’ 
new toys that make his eyes pop 
when he takes his first look at the 
Christmas tree are often copies in 
miniature of the real-life objects that 
stir his imagination. 

In the toy automobile that scoots 
over the rug he foresees the grand 
one he’ll own in the golden days to 
come when he’s a man. The bridges 


and buildings that he painstakingly 


puts together from his construction set 
are forerunners of the ones he’s going 

‘to build in years ahead when he’s an 
engineer. And he can practically see 
himself at the throttle of a streamliner 
that in everything except size is a rep- 
lica of the one that’s racing across 
the living-room floor. 


Many of these toys, -like their 





counterparts in real life, are made of 
steel. Steel is likewise the mainstay 
of other playthings that help to fill 
his active, helter-skelter days—his 
roller and ice skates, sled, tricycle, 
express wagon, scooter. 

Steel is strong, adaptable, good- 
looking, easy to shape, comes in many 
different forms. It brings to children 
myriad toys and playthings that add 
fun and interest to their lives—just 
as it plays so large a part in the full- 


size, grown-up world of their elders. 
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“...eHOW CAN A MAN expect to be a busi- 
ness success without looking like one? Un- 
ruly, lifeless-looking hair . . . and loose dan- 
druff on his coat, too... Well, he may be a 
‘wrong number’ now—but wait till I tell him 
about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!’’ 


Hair looks bervér..: 
scalp reels betrer... 
when you check 


Dy Scaly 





IT’S A GREAT FEELING to know you look well- 
groomed, and you can—with just a few 
drops a day of ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. It 
makes a big difference in the appearance 
of your hair. Checks loose dandruff, too. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients . . . is just the thing 
with massage before every shampoo. It’s 
double care . . . both scalp and hair... and 
more economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaselin 


TRADE MARK ® 


HAIR TONIC 


Look for the new green and 
white package — out now! 


Talking It Over 








by Graham Patterson 


The Magic of Christmas 


When one reflects upon the 
state of the world—the bitterness and 
hatred that exist between nations and 
even between different groups of the 
same nation—one may well feel pes- 
simistic about the future of mankind. 
The world has gone through two of 
the most terrible wars in all history— 
wars that were supposed to have ended 
armed combat as a means of settling 
disputes between nations—yet today. 
we find it divided into two armed 
camps, with nations feverishly build- 
ing up their fighting strength. 

Is man doomed to live forever at 
odds with his neighbors? Is it too 
much to hope that someday he will 
discover the secret of live-and-let-live 
and the limitless treasure of happiness 
that such an outlook will bring? 

It isn’t too much to hope for, be- 
cause man does discover the secret 
every year—at Christmastime. That is 
the sublime magic of Christmas, You 
see the benefits of that magic now all 
about you. In the friendly smiles of 
hurrying holiday shoppers. In your 
cheery greeting to the postman, milk- 
man and delivery boy. In the increased 
affability of your fellow workers and 
neighbors. You find it in the re-awak- 
ened patience of the passing crowds. 
In the organized community plans for 
bringing cheer and happiness into the 
lives of those who are ill or hungry or 
lonely. It is a rich and ennobling ex- 
perience to witness the transformation 
in people wrought by the magic of the 
Christmas season. 


Some time ago I read a story 
that beautifully illustrates the wonder 
that makes Christmas Christmas. It 
was called The Man Who Played God. 
It told of a little girl with big, round 
eyes who stood before a store counter, 
her hand held tightly by a _ poorly 
dressed, tired looking woman with 
hungry, wistful eyes. The child’s eyes 
were staring with rapture at a big, 
beautiful doll. The mother’s eyes, too, 
were fastened on the doll. She was 
probably figuring hopelessly how many 
hours of toil it would take to buy her 
little girl such a beautiful doll. 

The mother’s lips quivered as she 
asked the sales girl: “Could she— 
could she just hold it a little while?” 
The sales girl smiled understandingly 
and handed the doll across the coun- 
ter. The little girl’s eyes opened wide 
with wonder, then with an expression 
of great tenderness, she gathered the 
doll into her arms. 

Those about the counter were 
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Always new. The world’s great secret. 


touched by the sight. Many smiled, but 
one woman in black turned her head 
away and furtively brushed something 
from her eyes. 

The little girl was oblivious of 
the crowd. The mother was gazing 
wistfully at her daughter. So she did 
not notice the quick glance that passed 
from the sales girl to the man who 
lounged at the far end of the counter, 
nor the man’s quick nod. 

The mother finally took the doll 
from the child’s reluctant arms. “We 
must give it back now,” she said. The 
sales girl said: “Wait just a moment, 
please,” then quickly put the doll in 
a big box and tied it with a Christmas 
ribbon. She handed the box to the 
child, “It’s for you—Merry Christ- 
mas!” To the mother she whispered, 
“Compliments of the store.” 


¥ ¥ 


When mother and child left, 
the man at the end of the counter 
quickly paid the bill and left. To a 
customer who had noticed, the sales 
girl said: “To me he’s the man who 
plays God. I don’t know who he is 
but he comes here every year during 
the Christmas season and does this— 
a number of times.” 

That man was the embodiment of 
the spirit of Christmas, an epicure 
tasting the matchless joy of giving 
from the heart without thought of re- 
ward. He had the magic that makes 
the Christmas season such a gloriously 
inspiring period. 

A very Merry Christmas to you 


all! 
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Between 


Ourselves 


$50 a Week: Where is this “boom” 
they talk about? Once, at $35 a week, I 
saved money. Now, at $50, I am using my 
savings. And we don’t spend anything 
extra. We do no drinking and can’t buy 
a car (I did on $35 a week, though). 
There are lots like me in the U.S.A. This 
can’t go on. There are too many going 
behind—workers, business men, profes- 
sional men, It’s serious. 


J. C. Witson, Flint, Mich. 


In “One Family’s $55 a Week” (Dec. 
1) Parurinper told the story of another 
U.S. family’s daily struggle to stretch 
wages to meet 1948's high living costs.— 
Ed. 


Third Term Amendment: As a 
student of political science, | am forced 
to write a reply to “Two Terms Are 


Enough” (Along the American Way, 
Nov. 17). 


The Founding Fathers did go to 
great lengths to provide for separation of 
powers and checks on one department by 
the others, but it never occurred to them 
to specify how many terms a President 
should have. It is entirely possible that 
Washington, who started the “two-term” 
tradition, had good and valid reasons for 
not desiring a third term in 1796. 

That decision was made in the inter- 
est of those living at the time. To demand 
that a man be held to [it] in 1940 can 
only mean that this decision was made 
not in the interest of the living persons of 
1940, but in line with the interest of per- 
sons dead for nearly 140 years. In other 
words, which must our Government be: 
government by the dead, or government 
by the living? I prefer the latter. 

Also, the separation of powers and 
checks and balances of our Constitution, 
to which you refer, would make it im- 
possible for any man to become a dicta- 
tor in this country by Constitutional 
processes. That could be done _ only 
through the use of armed force, which 
could happen in a first or a second term 
just as easily as it could in a third or 
fourth, 

If the American people are not com- 
petent and capable of deciding whether 
a man shall have a third term as Presi- 
dent, they are equally incapable of de- 
ciding whether he should have even a 
first term. 

Grorce W. Garek te Jr., Iowa City, Ia. 


© e Time and again we have ob- 
served the politician in office using his 
popular position with purpose to promote 
a second term, Let us allow only one 


eight-year term. 


Lioyp H. Brupaker, Petrolia, Cal. 


Return of the Soul: The author 0 
“India’s First Saint” (Religion, Nov. 3) 
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America’s Favorite Spark Plug 





The Christmas tree harvest is on, 
bringing with it all that is implied by 
Our Christmas 


spirit extends to the vast oublic we 


“Christmas _ spirit.” 


serve, for it is they who have made 
Champion America’s Favorite Spark 
Plug. This preferred position is, we 
feel, due above all to Champion's 
inherent and traditional depend- 
ability, 


value—marks which we pledge will 


outstanding quality and 


always distinguish every spark plug 
to bear the name CHAMPION. 
Champion Spark Plug Company, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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AMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 





listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL... Harry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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“NOTHING CHEAPER WILL COST LESS” 
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nearest Williams Oil-O- 


consult the classified section of 


For the name of your 


Matic Dealer 


IC 


WILLIAMS 


LO-MAT 


I 


ml 


OIL-O-MATIC’S 
FUEL CONSERVATION ENGINEERING 


Your Oil-O-Matic dealer will survey your home and show 


Oil Burners 


your telephone directory under 


or write to the factory at Bloominaton, Illinois 


how to save heat, save fuel. Cut fuel oil bills asimuch as 50% 








HEATING SYSTEMS 








may not be too familiar with oriental 
doctrine. The reference here is not to 
the doctrine of transmigration, but to 
reincarnation. 

The former is a superstition that the 
soul of a human at transition enters the 
body of an animal. This is not given 
house-room in the minds of mystics or 
metaphysicists. The latter holds that the 
soul of a human, which at transition re- 
turns to the Cosmic for a period of years, 
eventually is reincarnated into another 
human at time of birth. 

Joun Pau ty, Springfield, Mass. 


The Encyclopedia of Religion defines 
transmigration as rebirth of a soul at 
death in another body. Reincarnation is 
the more specific term which is cus- 
tomarily used to refer to rebirth in an- 
other body of the same species, especially 
the human.—Ed. 


What Is Jazz? In your review of 
“A Song Is Born” (Movies, Nov. 3) you 
mention a number of musicians as being 
“jazz giants” [Goodman, Dorsey, Arm- 
strong, etc.]. The coupling of these gen- 
tlemen, great monetary successes all, I 
will admit, with an art form having only 
the slightest relation to their music is an 
error of very un-Patherfinderish propor- 
tions. The one possible exception, of 
course, is Louis Armstrong. But even he 





Armstrong. Even a “giant” has critics. 


only occasionally calls to mind the great 
Louis of old. 
Jor Bocen, Los Angeles, Cal. 


What is jazz? Music Lovers’ Ency- 
clopedia says the answer may be any of 
100 loose definitions. Reader Bogen’s own 
interpretation reveals him a purist.—Ed. 


Water Supply for Industry: In 
“Small Towns Growing Bigger” (Talking 
It Over, Nov. 3) you point out that [for] 
factory owners who might be induced to 
locate in certain communities the three 
most important requirements are ade- 


| quate available power, convenient trans- 























Country And Its Possessions 
As The Guests of Governors, Senators 
and State Officials 


@ Now You Can Send Your Friends 
a Truly Different Gift For Christmas 


Just imagine your friends receiving 
a letter every week for fifty-two 
weeks from a Governor, Senator or 
State Official. Each week a four- 
page letter from one particular state 
or possession, describing the beau- 
ties, facilities and points of interest 
... fully illustrated! 

Each week for a whole year every 
person on your gift list will thrill to 
a free tour of our great country and 
its possessions. Your friends will 
have an illustrated travelogue that 
they will treasure through the years. 
Letters from Maine to California... 
from the great North to the deep 
South ... from romantic Hawaii! 


The Gift for Those 12 to 80 


Everybody from 12 to 80 will want 
to be your special guest on the U.S. 
Tour. And just a gentle reminder... 
do not forget a gift for yourself. 


Sead Ne Money! 


Send your gift list today . . . without 
money. The first of 52 weekly letters 
will be received on December 23rd 
by all you list ... and a letter a week 
every week thereafter for twelve 
months. A beautiful gift card, bear- 
ing your name as sponsor, will be 
enclosed with the first letter. 

Remember . . . send no money. 
Just send your gift list today. You 
will be billed at the low cost of $5.20 
...in January ... for each series of 
52 letters ordered. This is the most 
startling new gift idea of the 1948 
Christmas Season. 


U. S. TOUR BUREAU 


415 N. DEARBORN STREET, DEPT. B 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


START A BUSINESS 


OF YOUR OWN 


Like John Lehman, Who Says: 





“The complete Fyr-Fyter extin- 
guisher line gives me a steady 
income and real independence." 


Yes, capable men like John Lehman 
will find an outstanding opportunity 
with Fyr-Fyter. You can be your own 
boss .. . operate in your own town and 
vicinity . . . build a permanent, steady 
income. No capital needed. We carry 
accounts, make deliveries, pay profits 
weekly. Thousands of prospects due 
to the vast need for fire protection. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Get details on Fyr-Fyter’s famous 
soles kit. . . facts on the camplete, 
Underwriters’ approved Fyr-Fyter 
line... how you earn while you 
learn. Write today! No obligation. 


FYR-FYTER CO. Dept. 35-48, Dayton, Ohio 
PATHFINDER 








portation and a sufficient supply of labor. Th 

I agree that these are important, but th ake- p 
the most important is water supply: ; eres 6 W “U ness 
quantity, pressure and _ suitable-sized 
mains. This is because of the different e GOLDEN GORN 7 | 
wonder-flavor FLAKES / 








types of manufacture, fire protection and 
in most cases the maintenance of auto- 
matic sprinkler systems. 

I speak from experience, having 
worked for the past three years with 
various Company engineers in laying out 
locations for such plants and in all cases 
the first thing checked is the water sup- 
ply. 

O. H. Faterey, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Note to Congress: We want a la- 
bor law that is fair to labor, capital and 
the public. Neither of the three is en- 
titled to a law that does not recognize 
the rights of others. 

AnpREW N. HILDEBRAND, 
South Bend, Ind. 





“fancy names” with which Georgia is af- 
flicted (Between Ourselves, Nov. 17). | 
According to the vital statistics division | 
of the Kansas State Board of Health, 
some of the names of children they have 
recorded are: Echo and Dito, Iva Red- 
head, Ima Sittingdown, Olive Branch, and 
Ermine Plush. In Checolah, Okla., there 
is a Dr. Safety First Sr., who has a son 
Dr. Safety First Jr. These are not nick- | 
names. 


Mrs. James Prouse, Bluff City, Kans. 


More Names: You mention the | a _ 
“ “ > 





Truth or Pessimism?: Father Can- | 
tillon suggests a moratorium on bigotry 
(Religion, Nov. 17). You seem to insinu- 
ate that such a thing would be possible 

and cite a few examples. But didn’t you 

notice (or did you do that on purpose) 

on the same page a sample of intolerance 

in “Day of Wrath”? That merely goes to 

point up what I’m saying . . . unless the “é 
leopard changes his spots nothing will ans 

ever come of this talk about Christianity. 

The leopard is every mother’s son of us. 

Even such aggressive tactics as sug- 


Um-m! They’re just plain marvelous! 


gested by Father Cantillon will not work There’s taste-thrill aplenty in a heaping 
to accomplish any good. This world is mountain of crisp, golden Post’s Toasties 
not meant to be run along Christian lines . .. 8Snow-capped with sparkling sugar 

. it never will be. The best we can hope and drenched with rivulets of luscious 
for is an uneasy truce with hell for a cream or milk . . . they’re 
decade or so. wonderful! And also—a great 


Bruno BrueckNer, pastor, St. John’s 


quick-energy food, rich in the kind of 
Lutheran Church, Capac, Mich. 


energy the start of your day needs. 
So “break fast” with Post’s Toasties 
...acrackly-fresh delight in the new 
**FreshProtector” package. 


ee It would be a dubious conces- 
sion for Catholic priests to cease defend- 
ing Dictator Franco. A corresponding 
concession for the Protestant clergy 
would be to stop defending Gerald L. K. 
Smith or the Red Dean. I think it is bet- | 
ter to keep the discussion of religious 
matters out in the open, even though it 
means a certain amount of petty bicker- 
ing. 

Ciype Farson, The Church Press, 

Glendale, Cal. 





© Brief letters and photos from readers | 
on subjects of current interest are cor- | 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, | 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. | 
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You can easily give your 
simplestdessertsorsalads 
a party look and taste by 
adding sweet, enticing 
Sun-Maid Raisins! They’re 
preferred by good cooks 
everywhere! For sugar- 
saving Sun-Maids are al- 
ways fresh—reliably rich 
in iron, calcium and phos- 
phorus. Use Sun-Maids to 
perk up your puddings, 
cookies and rolls the 
thrifty, savory way! 


FREE 
; Recipe Book 


For your 32-page 
“ book of delicious, 
economical raisin 
recipes, write 
Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers of Cali- 
fornia, Dept. 
PAT-13, Fresno, 
Calif. 


Quotes 


God certainly did not intend us to 
run any risk of going socialist through 
the Republican Party.—Rep. Ralph W. 
Gwinn (R.-N.Y.) 


The Republicans lost the presi- 
dential election because the GOP high 
command refused to allow Gov. Dewey to 
take a definite stand on any of the major 
issues in the public mind.—Senator-elect 


Guy M. Gillette (D.-lowa). 


The moral background of our 
community life has become dim, and is 
almost obscured. If what we can make 
out of it was the only test, then gangster- 
ism is the best profession.—Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Edgar Allan Poe’s description of 
the raven in the poem of that name was 
incorrect. He pictured it as “saintly.” 
The reverse is true-—T. S. Eliot, poet, 
1948 Nobel prize winner in literature. 


One thing would be helpful: if you 
newspaper editors would stop exhibiting 
neurotic symptoms every time anybody 
criticizes you. After all, your right to 
criticize is protected by a special Consti- 
tutional provision.—Dr. Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, Chancellor, University of Chi- 
cago. 


Which is more important—the self- 
ish business and professional values of 
some 180,000 to 190,000 physicians, or 
the health and well-being of some 70 
million of our population who literally 
cannot afford their fees?—Oscar Ewing, 
Federal Security Administrator. 


Women walk following their tum- 
my. They should feel instead that from 
the back of the head to the heels is one 
supple support, and accordingly lead 
with the chin. It reduces fatigue.— 


Blanche Thebom, mezzo-soprano, Metro- 
politan Opera Co. 





Blanche Thebom. Leads with the chin. 

















E-e-magine !—all those mouth-wa- 
tering old-time “penny candies.” Five 
pounds of them! That’s one gift! 
And they’re packed in a real tradi- 
tional maple-finish Firkin that makes 
a marvelous sewing basket, plant 
holder or what-have-you after the 
candy is gone. That’s the second 
gift! Sent postpaid east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Add 4oc postage elsewhere; 
$1.00 overseas. Order now for Christ- 
mas delivery. 


Ye in. Firkin (about 5 tbs.) $4.95 
e * 


56 Town Lane 
Northampton, Mass. 





WITH THE NEW 


VERI-small 


Powerful 





Amazing, national first-prize winner, new 
Paravox 1/3 size previous models. Weighs less, 
about 4-1/2 oz. with batteries, complete insingle 
case. Thin as a compact. Easy to use and wear. 
Clear tone. Great power. Economy, uses low- 
cost, easy-to-get, zinc-carbon batteries. Thou- 
sands, world-wide, use a Paravox. FREE booklet 
“How to Select your Hearing Aid”. Write 


PARAVOX, Inc.2013D E. 4th,Cleveland 15,Ohio. 
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Acme 


Fritz Crisler. Leads with single wing. 


We use the T formation just enough 
to permit the alumni to get the impres- 
sion we have a modern football attack.— 
Fritz Crisler, Michigan University ath- 
letic director. 


I know of a bank in Paris headed 
by a nationalized Russian which has 
given at least $226,000 to keep Com- 
munist newspapers in France going.— 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 


I know of no reason to believe that 
access to Berlin by highway or rail will 
be restored by the end of the year.—Gen. 
Lucius Clay, U.S. commander in Ger- 
many. 


I never argue with kept men.— 
H. L. Mencken, critic, on hearing of 
Soviet press attack on him. 


As for beer not going with music, 
it does in Vienna, capital city of sym- 
phonic music. The effort to ban it in our 
symphony gardens here is ridiculous.— 
Henry Reichhold, industrialist, backer of 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 


The most realistic thinking in the 
church is being done by_women instead 
of men, Most men do not see the pattern 
as a whole. They are too busy with their 
jobs to study the picture.—Bishop CG. 
Bromley Oxnam, 


A new dance is being introduced 
in England in which one step is forward 
and then two backward. Presumably, it 
goes with the latest song which is called 
Civilization —Rev. A. W. W. Bowman, 
Chalk, England. 


I owe my life to Divine guidance 
and the Santa Fe Railway.—Rev. R. VW. 
O. Knowles, Garden City, Kan., clergy- 
man rescued from snowbound train. 


The Republican leaders should 
get rid of Dewey’s clique of efficiency 
experts. They arrogantly seized control 
of the party and dominated it ruthlessly. ° 
—Clarence Buddington Kelland, Repub- 
lican National Committeeman, Arizona. 
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To make the steam which blows a 
locomotive whistle used to cost about 
one-third of a cent per “toot.” Today 
it costs at least twice as much. 

That’s a small thing—but it’s typical 
of the way the cost of running rail- 
roads has gone up. 

Take, for example, the 3,000 cross- 
ties in the average mile of track. Pre- 
war, they cost less than $2.00 each, 
in place. Today, the cost is up to $4.00 
each. And the rail—about 175 tons of 
it in the average mile of track—costs 
$30.00 a ton more than it did in 1939. 

Freight cars, which used to cost 
$2,500 apiece, now cost more than 
$4,000. And the prices that railroads 
must pay for fuel—whether coal or oil 
—have considerably more than 
doubled since 1939. 

But in the same years the rates 
that railroads charge for their essen- 
tial services have gone up less than 
half as much as the average increases 
in wage rates and the prices railroads 





must pay for materials and supplies. 

What does this mean to you? 

Just this—our nation needs rail- 
roads which are strong and healthy. 
That’s the only kind of railroads 
that can produce adequate, low-cost 
transportation in time of peace—and 
meet national needs in time of war. 

And the only way to have railroads 
that are strong and healthy is to have 
railroads whose revenues keep pace 
with today’s increased costs. 

* 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR pre- 
senting the world’s great musical com- 
edies. Every Monday evening over the 
ABC network, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, 
and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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The old-time mine mule has long been 
turned out to pasture—and you're looking at a rea- 
son why. This low-slung monster is a mine shuttle 
car or “buggy,” as the miners call it. Electric pow- 
ered, with explosion-proof motors, it trundles 7-ton 
loads of coal from the mine working face to the 
underground railroad. A shuttle car like this costs 
$11,600 at today’s prices! 

Expensive machinery like this is just part of 
the program of progressive mining in which coal 
never feels the bite of a man-powered shovel. It is 
designed to cut down manual labor for the coal 
miner, while increasing his output. Today, more 
than 91% of all bituminous coal mined under- 
ground is mechanically cut... about 60% is me- 


chanically loaded ... only about 4% is mined by 
pick and shovel. 





*, 





Modern mine management has made great strides 
in improving working conditions for the miner— 
both above and belowground. For example, 
America’s coal mines are now twice as safe 
as they were 40 years ago on the basis of man- 
hours worked—and more than four times safer on 
the basis of tons mined. 

Thanks to huge investments in mechanized 
equipment, and to skilled management and keen 
competition within the bituminous coal industry, 
America’s coal mines are now the most productive 
on earth—and pay their miners higher wages than 
are paid by any other major industry, 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. PATHFINDER is 
proud of staff photographer Norman 
Driscoll’s remarkable color-portrait 
of Herbert Hoover, who next month 
will complete his greatest achieve- 
ment. This is a plan to reorganize 
the Executive Branch of the Federal 
Government. For Hugh Russell Fra- 
ser’s forecast of the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s findings, see page 30. 


x ae 


Next Issue. This Christmas 
thousands of young men will spend 
their holidays away from home in 
Army camps. For what the nation 
expects from these inductees see 
This is the New Army, Mr. Jones! in 
the Dec. 29th issue of PATHFINDER. 


x * * 


Paging Santa! PATHFINDER is 
the ideal Christmas gift. It is easy 
and inexpensive to give, yet so valu- 
able to receive. You can send four or 
more one-year gift subscriptions for 
only $1.25 each. And how else could 
you give something that means so 
much throughout the entire year— 
for so little! PATHFINDER even’ fur- 
nishes a gift announcement card, 
hand-pens your name on it and mails 
it for you. The time is getting short, 
but by mailing your order to us this 
week you can be sure your friends 
will receive their gift cards by 
Christmas. Please use the special 
Christmas Gift Order Form on page 
58 right now! 
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IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 


Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Kreml 
—a_ distinctly different hair tonic. 
Krem] grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Krem| today! 
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A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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Under The Dome 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


venes that the U.S. disclose how many atomic bombs it has stockpiled 
and the rate of production of atomic bombs. They reason that Russia 
already knows and that publication of the figures might retard Soviet 
movements toward war. 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING legislation has a slim chance in the 8lst Congress. 
Chairman Vinson of the House Armed Services Committee has told Army 
and Navy brass that they might just as well forget UMT in view of 
Truman's cuts in proposed military budgets. 


dent of the U.S. Export-Import Bank. Martin has told friends that his 
bank will "not even consider" loans to China for two reasons: (1) The 
bank has nowhere near the money China needs and (2) China is a "poor 
business risk." 


great concession from Truman: The right to reorganize the State De- 
partment from cellar to ceiling without interference from the Presi- 
dent's political friends. 


ee 


reports persist in Washington that the Secretary of State will resign 
on Inauguration Day or shortly afterwards. Should Marshall go, his Un- 
der-Secretary Robert Lovett, who is thoroughly disliked by the White 
House, will also quit. Current top choice for the No. 1 Cabinet post 
is European-aid Ambassador W. Averell Harriman. 

WHEN ADM. WILLIAM D. LEAHY RESIGNS IN DECEMBER as chief of staff to the Com— 
mander in Chief, as predicted in Under The Dome two months ago, it is 
unlikely that Truman will appoint a successor. Leahy himself has ad- 
vised the President that there is no further need for the job. 

FORMER UNDERSECRETARY OF STATE DEAN ACHESON will probably write the general re- 


port of the Hoover Commission's study on the Organization of the Exe- 
cutive Branch of the Government. 


wage boosts for Government executives. Truman will call for annual 
salaries of $25,000 for Cabinet members and ambassadors, $5,000 a year 
more than the Senate Sub-Committee on Civil Service recommended, and 
salaries ranging from $18,000 to $15,000 a year for lesser officials. 

HARD—PRESSED BUDGET DIRECTOR JAMES WEBB, in an advance report to Truman, has 
admitted that he cannot now see any way to keep the Federal budget for 
the fiscal year 1949 below $44 billion. It may reach $46 billion by 
the time all departments have revised estimates of their needs. 
dent Truman not to ask Congress for an "excess profits" tax. They in- 
Sist that no other single issue, except perhaps civil rights legisla- 
tion, could do more to destroy harmony between Capitol Hill and the 
White House. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD MEMBERS are urging a go-slow policy on imposing further 
restrictions on bank credit. Board members fear that tightening in- 
flation controls might plunge the nation into a recession. 





Congressional backers of state control are confident they have 
enough votes to smother his demands and pass a state-control bill over 
White House opposition. 

MINNESOTA'S SEN. JOSEPH H. BALL, defeated for re-election, plans to become a 
Washington political columnist. Ball already has lined up about 25 
Midwest and Western newspapers for his syndicated column. He expects 
to start reporting right after Congress convenes. 

NEW YORK'S REP. EMANUEL CELLER has promised a sweeping investigation of major 
national life insurance companies. Celler's goal is to bring the in- 
Surance companies under greater Federal control. 
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Hands Across The Sea 


European aid program shows fine 
results, Hoffman says; China 
poses worse problem 


Shadowed by headlines from China 
and Berlin, and half-hidden from public 
understanding by its own formidable sta- 
tistics, America’s chief weapon for peace 
still was the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. And the best White House brain- 
power was at work last week trying to in- 
sure its survival. 

Facing Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministrator Paul G. Hoffman, ECA roving 
Ambassador W. Averell Harriman, Com- 
merce Secretary Charles Sawyer and 
President Truman was the problem of 
how much to ask for Year II of ERP’s 
four-year schedule. On their decision— 
and their ability to prove the program’s 
success—would depend Congress’ will- 
ingness to provide the necessary funds. 

Salesmanship. Earnestly, Hoffman 
and Harriman carried their fight for sup- 
port to the public as well as the White 
House. At the National Association of 
Manufacturers’ convention in New York, 
Hoffman said ERP had stimulated pro- 
duction, broken down trade barriers, 
“halted the march of communism in Italy 
and France.” To PATHFINDER reporters 
Harriman cited figures to prove the pro- 
gram’s value. 

Already, ECA had authorized a total 
of $3 billion worth of petroleum, metals, 
coal, machinery, chemicals, lumber, rail- 
road equipment and food. Much of this 
already had gone abroad. Nearly $4 bil- 
lion of ERP’s original $5 billion appro- 
priation had been spent or obligated. 
Broken down nation by nation, the total 
allotments for the first year read: 

United Kingdom ......$1.2 billion 
France ............$959.7 million 
Realy . .cccaccscs cs cine Meee 
Germany . $440.3 million 


Netherlands ..+...... $398 million 
Austria .. ..2eee- $216 million 
COO nos ds Shae ce $162 million 
Belg.-Luxembourg . .$132.3 million 
DOMME £65 chee Kean $87 million 
POGUUNNT os bn 4440-0 aee $72 million 
Ireland ..............$60 million 
SUN inne ce ahacnecéa $20 million 


Trieste ..............$16 million 
Turkey .............-$10 million 
Iceland .............$6.3 million 

Accelerator. Harriman admitted 
some of Europe’s increasing prosperity 
might stem from natural causes such as 
good crop weather last summer. But 
there was no doubt that U.S. goods had 
played a big role, that the promise of 

American aid had spurred many Western 

European economic reforms, “Europe 
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Acme 
ECA chief. Hoffman sought more money 
for Europe’s recovery as... 


Aeme 
. . . Harriman reported increasing pro- 
duction overseas. (SEE: Hands) 





knows we have a club in ERP,” Harri- 
man said, “even though we work on the 
theory that the bigger the club is the 
more we ought to hide it in a closet.” 

Whatever the ethics of this technique, 
Harriman could point to notable results: 

e @ After 126 different sets of bi- 
lateral negotiations, every nation except 
France, Eire and Portugal had agreed to 
drop visa requirements for other ERP- 
nations’ tourists, first step in a program 
to double tourist trade before 1952. 

ee The Benelux countries (Bel- 
gium, Netherlands, Luxembourg) have 
arranged to operate as one economy after 
1950; France and Italy are negotiating a 
customs union. 

“You can see... the Marshall Plan 
at work in every city and country,” Lever 
Bros. president Charles Luckman said 
Monday after seven weeks in Europe. “It 
is a tragedy of our time that the American 
people know so little of the great work 
... being done. ...” Less enthused was 
Rep. John Vorys (R.-Ohio), member of 
Congress’ “watchdog” committee on Eu- 
ropean aid. “Loans haven’t been busi- 
nesslike,” he complained, also bemoaning 
lack of European cooperation. 

Follow Up. Considering Congress’ 
Democratic majority, it is unlikely that 
Hoffman spent much time worrying about 
Vorys’ comments, nor even about appro- 
priations. He had further ECA plans to 
ponder: a boost in per capita European 
income from the $347-a-year 1947 level to 
$500 by 1952; a shift from the 1948 
emphasis on foodstuffs for relief to a 
1949 concentration on machinery for 
long-range recovery. 

Some of this pondering Hoffman 
would have to do in time he could spare 
for another, less hopeful but more urgent 
problem: China, At week’s end he was 
off on.a quick trip to Asia for a first-hand 
estimate of China as a prospect for an 
ECA-program of her own. 


Tough Hike Ahead 


Washington’s “pedestrian of the 
week” earned his title with one of his 
characteristically human gestures. 

Nervous Secret Service men had 
wanted to stop all Pennsylvania Avenue 
trafic each day when Harry Truman 
crossed from his temporary Blair House 
residence to White House offices. Non- 
sense, the President told them: He would 
take his chances on a green light just like 
everybody else. 

For setting this example to his fel- 
low Washingtonians, the D.C. Commis- 
sioners’ Traffic Advisory Board promptly 
dubbed him “pedestrian of the week.” 

Loaded. The pedestrian had a lot 
on his mind besides traffic. He had a 
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budget message, an economic message, a 
message on the state of the union and an 
inaugural address to prepare. He had 
Berlin and China to worry about. He had 
clamoring pressure groups to appease, 
changes in his official family to consider, 
a thousand and one other decisions to 
make. The green light was really on. 

Still heading the priority list was 
China, whose Mme. Chiang Kai-shek was 
in town seeking more billions and more 
aid for her husband’s collapsing cause. 
And Russia’s attempt to take over the 
Berlin city government was another head- 
ache. But with his apparently unshake- 
able good humor, Harry Truman seemed 
bouncy as ever at his first post-election 
Washington press conference, the largest 
gathering of reporters (227) since his 
first conference in May, 1945. 

Forecast. Firmly he declared that 
there would be no Cabinet changes “at 
this time.” His budget and economic mes- 
sages would cover taxes, defense plans, 
foreign aid. Asked if business had any- 
thing to fear from his new term, he asked 
if it had had anything to fear in the past 
three and a half years. He jibed at the 
press, swung a couple of times at his de- 
feated opponent, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. 
He looked, spoke and acted like a man 
thoroughly satisfied with the way things 
were going. 

Over the week-end the President 
hustled to Norfolk to attend presentation 
of a $10,000 silver service to the battle- 
Missouri by its namesake state. 


ship 


Acme 
Pedestrian. The green light was on for 
Truman’s plans. (SEE: Tough) 
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Sharply, Truman discounted reports “by 
some smart aleck” that the Mighty Mo, 
last battleship with the active fleet, would 
be decommissioned. He also revealed a 
secret and unfulfilled ambition: “I’m as 
proud today,” he said, “as if I were gov- 
ernor of Missouri, which I always wanted 
to be but couldn’t quite make the grade.” 
Grind. Back .in his office after the 
sort of sentimental episode he loves, he 
found the desk piled higher than ever 
-topped, as before, by China. Harry 
Truman’s green light still was burning, 
but now there were distinct tinges of red. 


Bitter Yen of Mme. C. 


Most of the “Missimo’s” friends of 
the dramatic war days were gone from 
the Washington scene. Gone also were 
the exciting times when China was vital 
to an Allied victory and all the sloppy, 
nepotistic, graft-ridden inefficiency of her 
husband’s government could be forgiven. 

This trip, Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 
was just another unhappy mendicant at 
Uncle Sam’s door, and although her 
Communist-threatened country might 
well be vital to future peace, Uncle Sam 
seemed to be in neither mood nor posi- 
tion to do much about it. 

In the executive branch and on Capi- 
tol Hill, Madame’s flying visit to the U.S. 
was treated with gingerly protocol. As 
headlines daily told the tale of China’s 
mounting crisis, she wandered wistfully 
from official to official pleading the Na- 
tionalist Government’s cause. She talked 
with the President, house-guested with 
Secretary of State and Mrs. Marshall, 
and conferred officially with the Secre- 
tary several times before he underwent 
an unexpected kidney operation in Walter 
Reed Hospital. But she was not invited 
to tell her story to a Congressional com- 
mittee. There were few traces of the red- 
carpet treatment she received in 1943. 

Old Sore. U.S. officials seemed to 
feel that Mme. Chiang was high-pressur- 
ing them. Probably behind some of their 
resentment lay a guilty suspicion that the 
U.S. had consistently and abysmally 
bungled its China policy. 

The reasons for the bungling lay in 
errors of judgment by the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations. However, since 
most leading Republicans had concurred, 
or suggested no alternatives, there was 
little inclination to rehash them now. The 
practical situation was that the Commu- 
nists were taking China and that the U.S., 
unless prepared to go to war immedi- 
ately, was helpless to prevent it. ' 

Bad Bet. Since the end of the war 
in 1945, the U.S. has given China $2 bil- 
lion worth of aid. Even now the U.S. has 
several hundred officers advising the 
Chiang government, 5,000 Marines with 
the Western Pacific Fleet, operating from 
Tsingtao. Beyond this, Chiang’s govern- 
ment is asking $3 billion over a three- 
year-period, the assignment of a top U.S. 
military leader to direct Chinese forces, a 
declaration of U.S. support. 

Washington officials knew well it 
would take perhaps $5 billion, and cer- 
tainly far more than one U.S. military 


man to do the job. Congress was obvi- 
ously reluctant to give the money. The 
White House was obviously equally reluc- 
tant to flout American public opinion by 
sending the men and risking open war. 

The problem, stripped of wishful 
thinking and desperate hopes, boiled 
down now to a question of how the U.S. 
could most gracefully—and safely—aban- 
don China to her fate. 

As Government officials sought a 
magic formula to achieve this aim with a 
minimum loss of prestige, men turned 
for comfort to an old adage about China. 
“They've absorbed every other invader,” 
they told one another hopefully. “Maybe 
they will absorb the Russians too.” 


Exploding Pumpkin 


At one o'clock last Thursday morn- 
ing, short, jowly Whittaker Chambers led 
three Congressional investigators into the 
pumpkin patch of his Westminster, Md., 
farm, 45 miles from Washington. From a 
hollowed-out’ pumpkin, the Time senior 
editor pulled several cans of microfilm, 
then asked in his husky, almost inaudible 
voice: “Is this what you want?” 

It was—and more. The pumpkin had 
generated the seeds for another House 
Un-American Activities Committee spy 


thriller. Blown up, the microfilm—sought, 
said committee spokesmen, for “10 years” 
—made a three-foot stack of letter-size 
photographs. Copies of secret State, War 
and Navy Department correspondence, 





International 
Pleader. China’s “Missimo” met a cool 
Washington welcome. (SEE: Yen) 
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Outdoing Hollywood. Sleuth Stripling even had film to show Re p. Rankin and a pumpkin to intrigue reporter. (SEE: Exploding) 


the documents looked like top-level stuff, 
would have been invaluable to foreign 
cryptanalysts. 

One decoded message purportedly 
quoted an un-named Russian envoy as 
saying “Russia never would declare war 
on Japan.” Another of the films con- 
tained diagrams of naval ordnance instru- 
ments in use in 1935, 

Chambers, admittedly a reformed 
Communist courier, denied that he 
showed the pumpkin films to Russian 
agents. Yet there seemed little doubt that 
the documents had been photographed 
for this purpose, and delivered to Cham- 
bers by Government employes working 
with an “elite” Washington spy ring. 

Rampage. Un-American Activities 
probers said they knew the employes’ 
names. At new spy hearings which opened 
Tuesday, the committee hoped to rein- 
force documentary evidence with state- 
ments from former Undersecretary of 
State Sumner Welles and from one-time 
Assistant Secretary Francis B. Sayre, 
whose microfilmed correspondence was 
reportedly found in the pumpkin. 

Even apart from new developments, 
which might dwarf everything yet un- 
covered, the microfilms and committee 
hearings were almost certain to: 

ee Alter the committee’s hearing 
tactics from “Are you a Communist?” to 
“You are a spy—we have the goods on 
you.” 

e @ Aid passage of the Justice De- 
partment’s new bill to clarify definitions 
of espionage, scrap the three-year statute 
of limitations and admit wire-tapping evi- 
dence in peacetime spy prosecutions. 

e e Bring new indictments by a Fed- 
eral grand jury which reconvened in New 
York Monday to hear Chambers-devel- 
oped evidence. 

ee Settle the $75,000 libel suit 
brought by former State Department em- 
ploye Alger Hiss against Chambers. 
(Chambers had said in a radio interview: 
“Hiss was a Communist and may be 
now.” 
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Cornered. Hiss’ suit began to split 
at the seams Monday when a Government 
handwriting expert linked him with the 
microfilms. Earlier, Chambers had testi- 
fied that Hiss had dealt with a Russian 
“Col. Bykov.” The sensational Bykov 
revelations probably wouldn’t have 
broken if Hiss hadn’t sued, since Quaker 
Chambers “had not wanted to hurt any- 
one.” But he got angry when his wife 
was “badly treated” during pre-trial 
hearings. 

“I waited one day,” he said, “be- 
cause I did not want to decide anything 
in anger, and then I made up my mind to 
tell the whole story.” 


Mixed Blessings 


Thirty-two years ago in Tennessee, 
5-year-old Ivie Lee Wade’s brother Leo- 
nard placed an apple on his head, took 
a William Tell stance and let fly with a 
wire-tipped arrow. The arrow burst Ivie’s 
eyeball, 

Four years later in another boyish 
roughhouse, Ivie lost the sight of his 
other eye. 

Last week Ivie Lee Wade could see 
again, after operations paid for by 
brother Leonard, now a Chicago baker. 

“If ever on this earth a man had a 
brother,” said grateful Ivie, “I’ve got 
one.” 


Humidity Forecast 


The old man with the blue nose and 
stovepipe hat—as cartoonists usually por- 
trayed prohibition—had been dead 15 
years Dec. 5. But his possible resurrec- 
tion still was a fighting issue among two 
big national groups: those who wished it 
would happen and those who feared it 
might. 

Direfully thundered Clinton N. How- 
ard, superintendent of the International 
Reform Federation: “We are headed for 
a $10 billion booze bill in 1949 in a world 
crying for bread.” 


Scoffed the Distilled Spirits Insti- 
tute: U.S, per capita consumption was 
1.30 gallons in 1947 as contrasted to 2.28 
in fiscal 1920, the year the eighteenth 
amendment went into effect. 

On the basis of the election returns 
the wets appeared to be having the best 
of it: California and Colorado had re- 
jected local option plans, Kansas had 
flouted tradition, thrown out a 68-year- 
old state prohibition amendment. 


Five Star Chef 


The president of Columbia Univer- 
sity disclosed an unsuspected talent last 
week: He can cook. 

To What's Cooking at Columbia, a 
collection of favorite recipes of more 
than 200 faculty members, Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower contributed his formula 
for vegetable soup. 

Ike’s recipe, 750 words long, called 
for two days of soup-making, starting 
with careful preparation of the beef 
stock, ending with the cautious addition 
of the vegetables. 

Yummy! “The things I like to put 
in my soup,” he wrote chattily, “are 
about as follows: 1 quart canned toma- 
toes, 4% cup peas or cut green beans, 2 
potatoes diced, 1 turnip diced, 4% cup 
canned corn, 1 handful raw cabbage 
chopped. ... 

“As a final touch, in the springtime 
when nasturtiums are green and tender, 
you can take a few nasturtium stems... 
and add about one tablespoon of them 
to your soup.” 


What, No Spam? 


Flushed with their victory over one 
ancient, stubborn source of G.I. gripes— 
tight shoes—the Quartermaster Corps 
was at war with another: messy, monoio- 
nous, appetite-murdering field rations. 

First fruit of QMC’s new effort was 
a new C (or combat) ration. Among its 
trimmings were plastic spoons, candy- 
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coated gum, six packets of soluble coffee, 
20 cigarettes, salt, sugar, canned jam, 
cocoa, crackers, orange and 
lemon tidbits, a folding can opener, wa- 
terproof matches and a water purification 
tablet. And in staples, G.L.’s now got 
variety—a choice of six entrees like ham- 
burgers, pork sausage patties, chicken 
with vegetables. 

There was only one suspicious note, 
possibly a joint concession to Army 
legend and scientific dietetics: In one 
form or another, there were beans in 
every can. 


That Old Spiral 


Chairman Edwin G. Nourse of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
got his most important assignment last 
week: to map strategy for Truman’s anti- 
inflation program in the new Congress. 

Aware that Administration witnesses 
in the past have tripped each other up 
with contradictions before Congressional 
committees, Truman named Nourse to 
head a six-man planning committee. It 
would be composed of the secretaries of 
Commerce, Treasury, Labor, Agriculture, 
Interior and chairman Thomas B. Mc- 
Cabe of the Federal Reserve Board. Its 
first job will be a study of the national 
economy. 

Likeliest items in the program: 
standby power to ration and put price 
ceilings on scarce items; extension of 
rent control; authority to allocate scarce 
commodities like grain and steel. Least 
likely: A return to OPA. 

Causes & Effects. Confronting the 
Nourse committee in its studies are four 
variable factors. A pronounced shift in 
any of them could destroy the delicate 
balance between boom and bust, materi- 
ally affect Administration policies: 

ee Prices. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported a drop of 0.5% in the 
consumers’ price index as of Oct. 15, first 
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Anti-inflation. Dr. Nourse and aides mapped a program. (SEE: Old Spiral) 


decline since March. The food price in- 
dex was 2.4% below the July peak. 
ee Wages. All signs point to wide- 


spread demands by labor for fourth 
round pay boosts. 
@ e Government spending. Nourse 


has warned national defense officials that 
a rise of only $3-$5 billion over the $15 
billion Presidential ceiling on military 
expenditures could mean “a Federal defi- 
cit or higher taxes, shortages of labor 
and materials, and price controls of quite 
extensive scope.” Economists are also 
against increasing foreign aid commit- 
ments beyond the present level. 

Supporting the BLS report of a 
slight decline in business, furniture sales 
last week were slumping badly. Major 
appliance demand was slipping. Depart- 
ment store dollar volume was running 
6% to 9% below a year ago. Used car 
prices slumped from 10% to 40% in 
some areas. 


Doctors’ Dilemma 


Federal Security Administrator Os- 
car R. Ewing last week was in the middle 
of the sort of fight he loves—swapping 
insults and headlines with the American 
Medical Association over a proposed 
multi-billion dollar Federal health in- 
surance program. 

The peppery FSA chief, a sort of 
latter-day Harold Ickes who gets a pixy- 
ish delight out of making his opponents 
scream, blandly announced Administra- 
tion plans to push a “package deal” 
which would provide medical, dental and 
nursing care and hospitalization plus a 
disability insurance program to compen- 
sate for loss of income due to illness. 

Both programs would be financed by 
payroll taxes totaling 214% on both em- 
ployer and employee. FSA experts esti- 
mated it would cost at least $6 billion the 
first year, leveling off to about $7.3 bil- 
lion in 10 years. 


Battle Formation. Hastily the 
AMA hustled into session in St. Louis to 
denounce the plan, vote a $25 assessment 
on each of its 140,000 members to op- 
pose it. 

Some delegates remarked privately 
that the AMA was trying to fight “the 
inevitable,” pointed to the election results 
to support their contention that the na- 
tion wants some kind of national health 
program. But AMA officials went ahead 
with plans to use their resulting $3.5 mil- 
lion war chest to expand their activities 
in Washington, conduct a “factual and 
dignified” advertising campaign and hire 
a public relations firm to trumpet the 
dangers of “socialized medicine.” 

We Approve, But—.” To a cer- 
tain extent the AMA conceded the Ad- 
ministration’s case by reaffirming its 
“belief in the application of the principle 
of medical care insurance on a voluntary 
basis.” But Federal supervision of medi- 
cal care, it insisted, would mean “pro- 
gressive deterioration of the standards of 
that care to the serious detriment of the 
sick and needy: . . . Our carefully con- 
sidered opinion is that any scheme of 
political medicine would be a catastrophe 
for the American people.” 

To this Ewing snorted that the AMA 
“lobbying fund” could be much better 
spent “enlightening some of its own back- 
ward members.” The plan would permit 
free choice of doctors, he said, impose 
no obligation on doctor or patient. All it 
would do, he declared, would be to help 
pay the bill. 

In Congress, where the final determi- 
nation will have to be made, the first re- 
action was cautious. Sens. James E. Mur- 
ray (D.-Mont.), Robert F. Wagner (D.- 
N.Y.), and Rep. John D. Dingell (D.- 
Mich.), longtime sponsors of a Federal 
health bill, were raring to go. But most 
of their colleagues wanted to wait and 


see. 


Pathfinder 
Enthusiast. Ewing’s health plan got a 
$3.5 million reaction. (SEE: Doctor’s ...) 
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Talmadge. Georgia’s governor pledged 
support to law and order. (SEE: Murder) 


Murder in the South 
The 1,500 residents of the sleepy 


southeast Georgia town of Lyons, milling 
around the little red brick Toombs 
County courthouse this week, felt the 
heat of a national spotlight. In the midst 
of bitter disputes over the need for strong 
Federal civil rights laws, Toombs County 
had become a testing ground for the 
South’s claim: It could solve its race 
problems without Federal interference. 

Negro Robert Mallard had been 
killed from night ambush, His fright- 
ened, hysterical widow Amy, who saw 
the slaying, blamed a group of robed, but 
unmasked, white men. 

Last Chance. Toombs County and 
all the South knew that unless justice 
was quickly done, the South’s fight 
against a Federal anti-lynching law was 
lost. 

Georgia’s new young governor, Her- 
man Talmadge, only 10 days in office 
when the killing occurred, pledged all 
possible state police and legal aid. Judge 
Robert H. Humphrey summoned a spe- 
cial grand jury Friday to sift fact from 
rumor. One of five white men, who gave 
themselves up on “rumors” they had been 
named, was charged with murder in a 
warrant signed by the widow. All five 
denied guilt, and two were released. 

Turning Tide. As the wheels of 
Georgia justice began to turn, there were 
other evidences of increasing Southern 
consciousness of its responsibilities. In 
Wetumpka, Ala., a 30-year-old white man 
was convicted of raping a Negro woman 
and sentenced to 45 years in prison. A 
companion pleaded guilty and agreed to 
accept a similar sentence without trial. 

Southern leaders renewed discus- 
sions of plans to establish regional 
schools, supported jointly by the states, 
for Negro higher education. And, as if to 
prove that discrimination was no South- 
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ern monopoly, the national executive 
council of Phi Kappa Psi fraternity, 
meeting in New York, unanimously up- 
held its president, Howard Hamilton, 
Columbus, Ohio, who had suspended the 
fraternity’s Amherst College chapter for 
admitting a Negro. 


Kalamazoo & Raises Too 


The 250 raiders struck at dawn. 
Blackjacking and clubbing through Kala- 
mazoo’s Shakespeare Co. plant, they .sys- 
tematically wrecked machinery, over- 
turned a dozen autos, set fire to a truck, 
and injured eight workers. Thirty min- 
utes later, they vanished as swiftly as 
they had come. 

Thus last week labor violence lashed 
again at Michigan, this time as the spite- 
ful climax to a futile three-month-old 
strike of CIO fishing-tackle workers, 
members of the United Steelworkers. Al- 
though local pickets denied that they 
knew in advance an attack was coming, 
steelworker district director Thomas 
Shane admitted “some of our members in 
locals throughout the state [had] rallied 
to strikers’ support.” Shane counter- 
charged that strikebreakers had _ sub- 
jected women pickets to the “vilest sort 
of abuse.” 

Shaky Ground. The violence could 
not have come at a worse time. Even as 
goons wearing CIO buttons sent Shakes- 
peare workers to the hospital, such tac- 
tics knifed respectable labor leaders pre- 
paring to launch demands for fourth 
round wage boosts. 

Fourth round demands may prove 
vulnerable, anyway, in the wake of down- 
ward trends in prices. Labor’s position 
will become shaky indeed if it disregards 
the advice of men like the CIO Auto 
Workers’ Walter Reuther (who is plug- 
ging for more “real income”) and cam- 
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Reuther. He didn’t want to upset econ- 


(SEE: Kalamazoo) 


omy as rioters did. 
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Tydings. Billions for defense, but not 


one unnecessary cent. (SEE: Budget) 
paigns instead for inflationdry 15 cents 
and 25 cents hourly increases. 


Operation Budget 


Harry Truman gave the order. White 
House economist Edwin G. Nourse gently 
explained it to the generals, admirals and 
fly-boys. Up and down the concrete ramps 
of the Pentagon, the official word spread: 
Hold that budget—down to $15 billion. 

On brass hats under which $23 bil- 
lion plans were simmering, the blow fell 
hard, but not so heftily as a later smack 
from Sen, Millard Tydings (D.-Md.), 
sure to be next chairman of the powerful 
Senate Armed Service Committee. “We 
may be able to cut the defense budget,” 
said Tydings, “to 14% billions, 14, or 
even 12.” Grimly, he added: “We'll have 
to be a little tough and make them prove 
their cases.” 

The Army wasted no time furnishing 
proof. A $15 billion limit would force 
sharp cut-backs in Army strength. Re- 
vamping its plans to fit a 1949 force of 
only 677,000 men—223,000 below the 
June, 1949 authorized  strength—the 
Army began slicing draft calls to a frac- 
tion (see Defense). It jettisoned any re- 
maining hopes for UMT—‘“too expensive 
if enacted.” It even considered reducing 
the 18-year-old, one-year trainees to a 
mere 50,000, a cut of more than 50%. 

Second Fiddle. Asked why the 
Army has to do this on a defense budget 
slightly higher than this year’s $14 bil- 
lion, Pentagonians wag their heads sadly: 
“People just don’t understand that yes- 
terday’s military dollar buys only 90 
cents worth today. We must figure on 
$600 million worth of stockpiling, per- 
haps $500 million in Berlin airlift costs. 
And there’s* always the 70-group Air 
Force.” 

Air Force cuts would probably not 
throw the reviving aircraft industry back 
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into small-order doldrums. But the fliers 
prepared for the loss of 19 or 20 groups 
in the face of the $15 billion limitation. 

The admirals had it worse. Even as 
the Navy received a new wardroom silver 
service for the USS Missouri, the 1949 
budget (and Navy concentration on 
smaller, faster anti-submarine vessels) 
threatened to leave the Mighty Mo the 
only battleship out of mothballs. 

Ally? Up in arms, defense chiefs 
met last Friday morning with an old 
friend, Columbia University president 
Dwight Eisenhower. After the conference, 
the Pentagon buzzed with rumors of a 
compromise: $17 billion. 


Roosevelt Trees 


Elliott Roosevelt and his actress wife 
Faye Emerson were at it again: Trying 
to “make Christians out of Christmas 
tree dealers.” 

Elliott and Faye started their Chris- 
tianizing in Poughkeepsie last year when 
they sold 30,000 trees from the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Val-Kill farm for prices 
as low as $1 a tree. Rival dealers, under- 
cut by as much as $3 a tree, screamed 
loudly that it was a dirty trick to corner 
the market and make money. 

This year the Roosevelts will invade 
New York City with their Val-Kill trees 
and cut-rate prices. Increased labor costs 
have added 50 cents a tree, but they’re 
still far below the market. Unless fellow 
dealers get religion fast, Val-Kill farm 
ought to make a killing. 


Not-So-Gay Divorcees 


After a year and a half of unstinted 
loyalty to her job, Mrs. Sara B. Ellis, 
pretty 20-year-old mother of three, felt 
she was worth more pay. Her boss didn’t. 

As an upshot of Mrs. Ellis’ labor dis- 
pute, hundreds of Manhattan divorces 








last week were in danger of being ruled 
incomplete, ineffective or even phony. For 
Mrs. Ellis is a professional “other wo- 
man.” Irked because she was getting only 
$10 for joining husbands in hotel rooms 
to provide “evidence” for divorce-seeking 
wives, Mrs. Ellis barged into the city 
room of The New York Journal-American 
on Oct. 28, spilled her sensational story 
to assistant city editor Edward Mahar. 
Mahar turned the wiess and her infor- 
mation over to New York D’strict Attor- 
ney Frank J. Hogan, who after a month 
of investigation ordered the arrest of six 
persons, including Mrs. Ellis, her boss, 
private detective Max Zuckerman, and 
two lawyers, At least 10 other lawyers 
were quizzed and more arrests were ex- 
pected. 

Bargain Rates. Because New York 
recognizes only adultery as grounds for 
divorce (in 1945 the New York Bar As- 
sociation tried to get divorce laws liberal- 
ized but failed), divorce-rings have long 
done a thriving business staging fake 
raids on hotel rooms, manufacturing 
equally faked proof of adultery. Some- 
times the raids weren’t even pulled off. 
Perjured testimony turned the trick. The 
price for these packaged divorces, includ- 
ing raid and perjury, ranged from $250 
to $400 each, decree guaranteed—a bar- 
gain considering rail fares to Reno (first 
class round trip from New York: $253.24, 
not including tips or meals aboard train). 

Mrs. Ellis (she said Zuckerman still 
owed her $2 for one of their last jobs) 
pooh-poohed the observation that in help- 
ing others get evidence for diverce she 
might have jeopardized her own mar- 
riage: “My husband knew all about my 
work. . . . He trusts me, as I trust him.” 

Just Business. Crestfallen detective 
Zuckerman explained in a by-lined story 
in The Journal-American: 

“I’m no angel, but I only tried to 
make a living the same way hundreds of 
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Crusaders. Elliott and Faye hoped to “Christianize” tree dealers. (SEE: Trees) 
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Other woman. “My husband .. . trusts 
me, as I trust him.” (SEE: Not-So-Gay) 


other private detectives are trying to 
scratch up bucks for their families. Sure 
I faked raids and coached the girls on 
how to go into their act. Sure I testified 
that I had been along on raids that never 
took place. All for 75 bucks a week.” 

Plain-spoken columnist Robert C. 
Ruark had some unsolicited advice for 
District Attorney Hogan: 

“His honor [N.Y. state judges] is 
just as guilty, if this is a crime, as the 
dirty-collared lawyers, the pathetic shop- 
worn blondes, and the nasty little private 
dicks who live off conjugal misery.” 

And while he’s at it, Ruark told 
Hogan, arrest the “legislators who have 
refused to remodel divorce laws which 
are miracles of medieval stupidity.” 


Love Taps 


It’s quite all right to bang your 
bride around the house occasionally— 
and it’s O.K. if she hits back. 

Dr. James F. Bender, founder and 
director of The Institute of Human Re- 
lations, New York, says that “many hap- 
pily married couples slap each other oc- 
casionally. . . . A lot of couples do so, 
especially in the first year of marriage.” 

Other Benderisms: Families should 
have six to eight-children to keep them 
“so busy they have no time for neuroses 
which lead to diverce.” Fat women have 
better marriage records than thin women. 

Undisclosed: whether Mrs. Bender is 
fat or thin, slapped or unslapped. 


A Better Way to Elect 


Five hundred and thirty-one Ameri- 
cans journeyed to their state capitals this 
week to elect a President for 146 million 
other Americans. Legally they could have 
chosen Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, J. Strom 
Thurmond or, if they wanted to, Bing 
Crosby. Only by moral obligation did the 
majority vote for Harry Truman. 

This is because the Founding Fathers 
created the Electoral College as a council 
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of the nation’s ablest men, free to ex- 
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Berryman of the Star 





Almost every afternoon, some Waésh- 
ington bigwig picks up his Evening Star, 
Jooks at its front page and promptly turns 
purple. Then, invariably he begins to 
ehuckle. Usually he ends by calling up 
The Star to ask venerable, rubicund car- 
toonist Clifford K. Berryman for the 
original of the caricature in which he has 
just seen himself face to face. 

“Did you see Berryman’s cartoon?” 
has been a Washington conversation- 
opener for almost a half-century. Berry- 
man has been nearly 42 years with The 
Star and, before that, 16 years with the 
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he joined The Post staff. He gravitated 
to The Star, and has stayed with it since, 
partly because he found its restrained 
editorial policy congenial. He prides him- 
self on never having let malice creep into 
any of the 40,000 cartoons he estimates 
he has done. “I prefer to get over my 
point without wounding,” he says. 

He won the 1944 Pulitzer prize for 
his cartoon, “But where is the boat 
going?”, which pictured the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, war manpower officials 
and labor leaders adrift in an oarless 
boat labelled “manpower.” In 1944, the 
Library of Congress requested 2,000 of 
his original cartoons, covering the past 
half-century, for its permanent files. 

Berryman’s coal-black, moon-eyed 
“Teddy bear,” now a trademark that ap- 
pears in his work almost as often as his 
signature, was born in 1902 in a cartoon 
hailing Teddy Roosevelt’s refusal to shoot 
a captive bear cub on an otherwise un- 
successful hunting trip. 


“A President must gain strength 
from daily reminders of the men, great; 
and not so great, who precede him.” 

Not so, retorted Miss Furman: 

“Surely the spirit of Abraham Lin- 
coln should not have to depend for per- 
petuation on White House guests having 
to occupy that uncomfortable monstrosity, 
the Lincoln bed.” 


Death in the Bureaus 


Every hour and 34 minutes, some 
Government worker dies of injuries re- 
ceived in the line of duty. 

He may be a crook-chasing FBI 
agent (16 slain since 1924) or an unlucky 
career diplomat like Consul Thomas Was- 
son, shot in Jerusalem. But chances are 
he’s just one of those often-criticized 
“Government hacks who have it so soft.” 

Not so soft. No clerk was ever 
strangled by his own red-tape. But many 
have fallen down elevator shafts, taken 





Berryman, Evening Star 


Satirist. From Teddy Roosevelt to Harry Truman, Washington’s Berryman has gently lampooned national bigwigs. (SEE: Star) 


morning Pos. Keen but not unkindly, his 
pen has traced a virtual history of Capitol 
doings and national politics since McKin- 
ley. 

Family Likeness. Now 79, Berry- 
man is the chief contributor to a best-sell- 
ing compilation of Star cartoons telling 
the story of the recent Presidential cam- 
paign and election. Other cartoonists in 
the book are his son, ex-sports cartoonist 
Jim Berryman, who has Shared the daily 
political cartoon assignment with his fa- 
ther on a three-a-week-each basis in re- 
cent months (the elder Berryman thought 
it was “time I took things easy”) and Gib 
Crockett, sports page artist who takes 
over the front page assignment once a 
week. A third Berryman on The Star is 
daughter Florence, art editor. 

Painless Pen. The senior Berry- 
man, whose bushy white hair and flowing 
black windsor tie are known to anyone 
who is anyone in the Capitol, came from 
his native Versailles, Ky., as a 17-year- 
old protege of Kentucky Sen. Joe Black- 
burn. Self-taught, he sold his first pub- 
lished work to The Post while working 
for the Government. A short time later, 
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The Star has never syndicated Berry- 
man’s work, but few cartoonists have 
been more widely reprinted. 


White Housing Problem 


The New York Times was taken to 
task in its letters column last week by one 
of its own reporters for its editorial 
stand against turning the creaking White 
House into a museum. 

“The time has come when this coun- 
try should cease regarding the White 
House as a Sacred Cow,” wrote candid 
Bess Furman (she’s Mrs. Robert B. Arm- 
strong Jr. in private life), who has been 
on the capital beat nearly two decades. 

“The White House is a beautiful but 
hollow shell,” she added. “The second- 
hand bricks on which its marble staircase 
stands are symbolic.” 

Better than “sentencing future Pres- 
idents to live within the White House 
walls,” thinks Miss Furman, is to turn 
the mansion into a banquet hall and 
build the Chief Executive a new house. 

An aghast Times editorial writer 
hoped this wouldn’t happen, adding: 


fatal trips over electric light cords, and 
slipped into eternity on freshly waxed 
floors. Navy yard workers have electro- 
cuted themselves by welding from newly- 
swabbed decks. And one man, mindful of 
affairs of state, forgot a plate glass door 
in his path: He walked through it. 

In view of the fact that the Govern- 
ment now employs 2.1 million people, its. 
fatality figures aren’t astronomical. Last 
year’s on-the-job accident rate for G- 
workers was low—less than 1 in 20. One 
safety incentive: The agency which han- 
dles disability pensions to Federal em- 
ployes, or death benefits to heirs, is now 
six months behind in processing claims. 


Mistaken Identity 
The man who held a Federal job 13 


years because of a mistake was back in 
private business in Cincinnati this week. 

Thirteen years ago a Republican va- 
cancy opened on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, The late President Roosevelt 
appointed former Rep. James A. Frear of 
Wisconsin—but a clerical error substi- 
tuted the name of Robert E. Freer of 
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Cincinnati, then special counsel to the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee. 
Windfall. Freer, puzzled but 
pleased, accepted the nomination, was 
confirmed and sworn in, took his seat. 
Several days later the nervous clerk 
told the President what had happened. 
Roosevelt settled the matter with a grin 
and a shrug. “Let him stay,” he said. 


What's Buzzin’? 


Washington’s Chesapeake & Potomac 


. Telephone Co. had caught the spirit of 


Presidential oath taking. To the inaugu- 
ration publicity office, it assigned a new 
number: STerling 1949, 


No Hatchet? 


Because of a letter George Washing- 
ton wrote his cousin, Lund, on Aug. 19, 
1776, workmen at Mt. Vernon last week 
were grumbling. They had to dig up two 
100-year-old holly trees, 

In his letter, Washington had said 
he wanted both north and south views 


‘from his Mt. Vernon porch left open. The 


30-foot-tall holly trees, one of them now 
loaded with berries, have long since vio- 
lated his wishes. They will be trans- 
planted elsewhere on the estate. 


Stage Costs 


Some Washingtonians are bragging 
about Truman’s $79,000 oath-taking; 
others grumble that Zachary Taylor’s 
cost only $200. 

The oaths they mean, of course, are 
those Presidents take on Inauguration 
Day. In the $79,000 evaluation on Tru- 
man’s, the main item is the cost of the 
platform on which he will stand. 

Last week, Senate registration clerk 
James Preston looked up 1849 records to 
find out why Zachary Taylor’s props ran 
$78,800 less. It was pretty simple: the 
entire cost of lumber for Taylor’s plat- 
form was only $85.56. Laborers of the 
day got $6 for a 6-day week; even car- 
penters, now aristocrats of labor, rated 
only $2 a day in 1849. 





International 
Economist. Senate clerk Preston com- 
pared inauguration costs. (SEE: Stage) 
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Have you heard about the “wel- 
fare state?” ' 
That’s a name the political phi- 
losophers have dreamed up for a kind 
of nation where a kindly Government 
solves everybody’s problems. 
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In the welfare state, no one stays 
sick for want of medical attention. 
The Government pays doctors and pro- 
vides hospitals to look after the peo- 
ple’s ailments. 

In the welfare state, no one is 
supposed to lack a suitable place to 
live. If there are not enough houses, 
the Government builds them. 

In the welfare state, no youngster 
has to be stinted on education, The 
Government sees that he gets plenty 
of schooling. 

In the welfare state, no one has 
to sell products of his work at a loss. 
The Government supports the prices. 

In the welfare state, no one has to 
work for very low wages. The Govern- 
ment prescribes minimum wages. 
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The welfare state sounds like a 
fine place in which to live. A great 
many millions of people have been per- 
suaded that it must be indeed so. 

All of these costs, of course, are 
met by the Government. Well . . . not 
exactly by the Government. The Gov- 
ernment collects taxes from the peo- 
ple, and pays the bills out of the taxes. 

Not all out of this year’s taxes, of 
course. The bills tend to run high, so 
the Government has to borrow money. 
Naturally it borrows from the people, 
who therefore owe it to themselves, 
and no damage appears to be done. 

Well, maybe a little damage. 
When Government has to borrow a lot 
of money, and when the people do not 
seem to be able to buy all the bonds, 
the Government has to sell the bonds 
to the banks. The banks issue money 
on the bonds. The Government spends 
the money. 

Of course, the money all goes into 
the streams of business so that the 
wage-earners and the material sup- 
pliers get it, and they can spend it. 

Naturally a lot more money gets 
into circulation. People like that. That 
is, they like having lots of money. 
The only trouble is that when there 
is so much money around it takes 
quite a bit to buy anything. Money 
gets to be cheaper than goods. 

The Government, of course, can 
fix that. It puts price ceilings on more 
things. 

That makes a bit of trouble, too. 
The producers who can’t make money 














































Along The American Way 


The Illfare State 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Bachrach 


Wheeler McMillen. Good may be bad. 


under the price ceilings won’t be rea- 
sonable. They demand subsidies, or 
quit producing and try something else. 

When the producers quit produc- 
ing, somehow the supplies of whatever 
they produced grow scarcer and scare- 
er. Black markets show up, where only 
rich people can buy. 
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So what? The Government can 
fix that, too. It proclaims rationing, so 
that the scarce supplies will be evenly 
divided up. People buy with ration 
coupons, plus money, the coupons be- 
ing the more valuable of the two, 

If that doesn’t cure the trouble, 
somebody just has to go without. And 
the workers who got wages from the 
producers who quit have to find other 
jobs, if there are any. 

When things get bad enough the 
Government really takes a hand. It 
drafts labor. It says, “Hey, you! You 
work over here. You work over there.” 

It takes over the businesses—the 
mines, the railroads, the utilities, the 
factories, the farms, and runs them. 
I mean runs them. 
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All these things have happened 
lately in countries not out of this 
world. 

They couldn’t happen there, could 
they? They aren’t happening here, are 
they? 
And if they did, would you call 
this a welfare or an illfare state? 
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“Whose Move?” 










Opinion in 
Cartoon 


“It Would Save Billions of Dollars’”—Herbert Hoover 
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The World 


The Red Tide Rolls On 


China’s Communist armies sweep on 


toward Nanking as Chiang’s 


critics demand his ouster 


In Shanghai last week a wealthy, 
gray-haired Chinese businessman pounded 
his polished teakwood table and shouted 
at an Associated Press correspondent: 
“That man must go. Nothing can be done 
until he gets out. He’s played armies off 
against one another and wasted the na- 
tion’s strength in a futile civil war which 
he now is losing.” 

“That man” is Gencralissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, And the bitter indictment of 
the wealthy Chinese is typical of the 
crowing resentment against the man who 
inherited the mantle of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
father of the Chinese Republic. In the 
words of the gentleman from Shanghai: 
“He [Chiang] has over-taxed the farmers 
and shanghaied their sons to fight the 
Reds. Long ago he lost the support of the 
largely indifferent poor classes. 

“Now he has turned against his most 
faithful supporters—the small  [busi- 
ness], middle and wealthy groups—and 
robbed us of our savings.” 

Weightier Woes. But in Nanking 
last week, hard-pressed Chiang could af- 
ford to squander no time fighting skir- 
mishes with this growing army of rear- 
area critics. To the north, 130 miles away 
—little more than the distance from Har- 
risburg, Pa., to Washington, D.C.—his 
best troops were fighting a powerful Com- 
munist army. Defeat would cost Chiang 
his capital, Nanking; it might let the 
Communists overrun the rest of China. 





Acme 


Dr. Sun Fo. A helping hand for his 
brother-in-law. (SEE: Red Tide Rolls On) 


In the retreat from Manchuria, 
Chiang’s generals have learned‘no lesson 
from their setbacks. They prepared to 
defend Suchow, gateway to Nanking, 200 
miles to the north, with battle plans al- 
most identical with those which had re- 
sulted in defeats in Manchuria. They 
turned Suchow into a fortress, stocked it 
with supplies, rushed in 100,000 troops, 
braced for a full-force attack. 

The wily Communist general, Liu 
Po-cheng, quickly sized up the situation 
with his one good eye. He swung 30 miles 
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Battle for Suchow. Chiang’s guns roared ; the Reds dodged cleverly. (SEE: Red Tide) 
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south and drew a circle of men and steel 
around Suchow. That put him in position 
to threaten the Suchow army and to in- 
tercept any reinforcements. 

Sure enough, Chiang ordered the 
Suchow army to pull out and move south 
to join reinforcements he was sending. 
As the week began, the battle raged 
along the Huai river. The Nationalist 
commander, Gen. Liu Chin, who is more 
expert at fancy penmanship than he is 
at fighting, was asked if the Communists 
would be able to smash across the Huai. 
Gen. Liu looked out across the river and 
answered: “It is impossible.” 

But few observers, perhaps not even 
Chiang himself, shared Liu’s optimism. 
These observers figured the best the Na- 
tionalists could hope for was to delay the 
Communists’ timetable for Nanking’s cap- 
ture by a month or two. 

A Lift. Few men carry heavier 
crosses than Chiang Kai-shek, but last 
week he got a helping hand from the man 
some Chinese feel may eventually suc- 
ceed him. Dr. Sun Fo, 57, only son of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, became premier. A squat, 
bespectacled man with a face as round 
as a China moon, Dr. Sun is Chiang’s 
brother-in-law. (Their wives are sisters. ) 
He was educated in the U.S. (B.A., Uni- 
versity of California; M.A., Columbia). 

When his father died in 1925, Dr. 
Sun campaigned for leadership of the 
Kuomintang. Although he lost out to 
Chiang, he agreed to serve under him in 
numerous cabinet posts. But he was no 
“ves man.” Frequent clashes followed. 

Dr. Sun was once an extreme leftist 
who urged bringing the Communists into 
a coalition government. But Russia’s post- 
war policies turned him firmly against 
communism. 


SOS 


In Hanover, Germany, former U-boat 
skipper Otto Bulew had trouble convinc- 
ing his young son that he, unlike some 
submarine captains, did not shoot men in 
open lifeboats. 

Bulew sent an SOS to Francis Sher- 
lock of Portland, Ore.—and for good 
reason. 

Sherlock was a crewman aboard a 
ship which Bulew’s submarine torpedoed 
off Cape Hatteras in June, 1942. As the 
ship went down, Bulew ordered his sub- 
marine to stand by, rescued Sherlock, 
who was wounded, and seven other Amer- 
icans from a sinking lifeboat. 

Last week Sherlock was glad to write 
a letter of appreciation to Bulew, and, 
for good measure, he sent along a Christ- 
mas package, containing coffee, a pipe 
and tobacco. 


Weatherman vs. Stalin 


Frau Erna Balke, housekeeper for 
an American family living in Berlin, 
arose early on Sunday, election day in 
the western sector of the German capital. 
She cast her ballot in Heinrich Schwie- 
terka’s saloon, just 200 yards from the 
border of the Soviet sector. 

Edward A. Morrow, correspondent 
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THE SIEGE OF BERLIN 















Tempelhof, American } 
Berlin terminus of 
“Operation Vittles.” 
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Tegel Field, France's and the 
West's latest addition 
to the airlift. 
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State Opera House, “Kremlin” | 


for new Soviet-controlled 
government of Berlin. 
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Srandenburg Gate, scene of 
September rally protesting 
Soviet measures in Berlin. 
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Divided Berlin. Another coup puts Berlin 


of The New York Times, reported that 
“a fog as heavy and dank as a soaked 
sponge settled on the city’s streets.” But 
neither the weather nor fear of retalia- 
tion by the Russians kept Frau Balke and 
other Berliners from the polls. 

Every Berliner lives in a danger 
zone, 100 miles deep in a part of Germany 
which is as Russian as any section of the 
Soviet Union. They are cut off from all 
essentials of life, except those delivered 
by the Allied airlift. And the Soviet 
propagandists put on record what the con- 
sequences of voting might be. Said the 
Soviet-licensed Berliner Zeitung: ““Who- 
ever refrains from voting has chosen life 
over death.” 

Anti-Slavery Vote. But to the 
voters of western Berlin the choice was 
easy. It was between the Western Powers’ 
offer of a chance to work for freedom 
and the Soviet police state. Since the 
Communists had boycotted the municipal 
election, any vote at all was a vote for the 
West and democracy. No vote, was, in 
effect, a ballot for the Russian way of life. 

Early last week the Russians gave 
Berlin an example of the Kremlin’s idea 
of the right way of life. With Russian 
blessing, the Communists “unanimously 
deposed” Berlin’s duly elected city as- 
sembly, in which the Reds were a min- 
ority. In its place they set up an 
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“Eastern 


Pathfinder 


deeper in the Red. (SEE: Weatherman) 


Magistrat” with Friedrich Ebert Jr., 54, 
sad-eyed son of the first president of the 
German Republic, as puppet mayor. 

The younger Ebert had had the cour- 
age to defy the Nazis. In 1933 he was 
hustled off to a concentration camp 
when he refused to sing the Nazi anthem, 
the Horst Wessel song. But after the war, 
he climbed aboard the Red bandwagon. 

Thus four-power rule ended for one- 
third (1,170,297) of Berlin’s population 
and nearly one-half (151 square miles) 
of its area. With another broken pledge, 
Russia had made eastern Berlin as foreign 
to western Berlin as London is to Paris. 

Toast to Hope. The Western 
Powers called on Russia to reconsider, 
disown the Ebert government. Western 
Berliners voiced their protest at the polls. 
At Herr Schwieterka’s saloon, one of 
1,572 polling places, 1,200 of the 1,362 
registrants showed up to vote. Herr 
Schwieterka reported business at the bar 
better than any day since the end of the 
war. He felt so good about the people 
voting “for a democratic way of life and 
a decent standard of living,” that he 
ordered round after round of drinks on 
the house. 

Other polling places in the fog-bound 
city were equally busy. Her honor, Frau 
Louise Schroeder, Berlin’s legal mayor, 
bundled her frail, ailing body into a 


trench coat and went out to vote. Election 
officials brought ballots to the aged and 
infirm in homes and hospitals. 

At day’s end, Frau Schroeder looked 
at the returns and cried: “This is one of 
the happiest evenings I have ever experi- 
enced.” Nearly 88% of 1.5 million eligi- 
ble voters cast ballots. That was an in- 
crease of 11% over the non-Communist 
vote in the 1946 election, It was a major 
victory for the West and democracy. 

Darkness Ahead. But the jubila- 
tion soon will vanish and Berliners will 
be left to face dark uncertainty. In Paris, 
the U.N. moved toward adjournment with 
little accomplished on Germany and other 
major Issues. 

Berlin’s immediate future rested on 
the soaring wings of the airlift. It is 
obligated to ferry 28.000 tons of supplies 
a week to Berlin. Last’ week’s fog cut 
deliveries down to 15,000 tons. Only 
stocks on hand stalled off an immediate 
crisis. There was little doubt that winter 
and even worse weather just ahead would 
provide the supreme test for the airlift 
and western Berlin’s capacity to take it. 


Insult to Injury 


A woman showed up at one Berlin 
polling place Sunday with eyes moist 
with tears. She had argued about voting 
with her husband, who works for the 
Russians. He was promised a better job 
with the Soviet sector police, and wanted 
her to give up her vote in appreciation. 
But the woman refused. Said she: “I 
don’t mind living with a rascal, but I do 
mind living with a dumb rascal. I told 
him I am getting a divorce.” 
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“Mayor” Ebert. Horst Wessel song, No: 
Internationale, yes. (SEE: Weatherman) 
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His royal highness, Prince “X,” 
blue-eyed, golden-haired son of Princess 
Elizabeth, held court last week in his 
cream-colored nursery on the second floor 
of Buckingham Palace. Members of the 
palace staff tiptoed past his crib for their 
first look at the “perfect little prince” 
who may one day be their king. 


End of Untouchability 


Night held a special horror for 
scripture-strict Hindus in India’s Madras 
province, Scurrying through the side 
streets and alleys, hoping to be covered 
by darkness, were persons of such low 
estate that to even look upon them would 
pollute Hindus of caste. 

Indian legend relates the beginnings 
of the four castes; all emerged from the 
body of Brahma, the creator. From his 
mouth came the Brahman (priestly 


The 


Bennett Cerf's Shake Well Before 
Using (Simon & Schuster, New York: 
$2.95) is described as “a New Collec- 
tion of Impressions and Anecdotes, 
Mostly Humorous.” It is made up like a 
metropolitan Sunday newspaper in 12 
sections from the front page to travel. 

Some of the front page “humor,” 
widely circulated on both sides of the 
Tron Curtain, Cerf calls “deadly poison 
coated with laughing gas.” Samples: 


Stalin lost a pair of cherished cuff- 
links, and sounded an alarm throughout 
the land. Thirty-seven suspects were 
rounded up, and sentenced to be shot. 
The night before the executions, Stalin 
found the cuff-links under a bureau in 
his home, and wired police headquar- 
ters. “Cuff-links recovered. Release sus- 
pects.” Back came the answer: “Execu- 
tions must proceed as scheduled. Have 
full confessions from all thirty-seven 
prisoners.” 


An American general was asked, 
“How many atom bombs do you think 
it would take to destroy Switzerland?” 
“That’s very hard to say,” he admitted. 
“Tt’s a small country. I'd think four or 
five might do the trick, but of course, 
that’s just a wild guess.” “How about 
France?” was the next question. “A 
bigger target,” said the general, “is 
that much harder to estimate. Maybe a 
couple of dozen bombs would suffice. 
Maybe it would require fifty. Maybe a 
hundred. How can anyone possibly 
know?” “Well,” persisted the interro- 
gator, “how many bombs would it take 
to wipe out Russia?” “Eleven hundred 
and sixty-two,” snapped the general. 


“A little laughter,” suggested an 


American reporter to a Russian dele- 
gate to the United Nations, “might clear 
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caste), from his arms the Rajanya (war- 
riors), tradesmen or Vaishya from his 
thighs, and the Shudra (laborers) from 
his feet. 

The Dregs. All not conforming to 
this pattern of “birth” were deemed too 
“unclean” to have originated from 
Brahma. In the dominion of India there 
were 60 million Hindus considered too 
low to be touched or seen. 

Last week the Constituent Assembly 
of India’s new government wrote into the 
constitution a clause which frees un- 
touchables of their stigma and forbids 
practice of the centuries-old doctrine. 

There were two edges to the sword 
of caste abolishment: 

The practical edge would cut into a 
handy economic advantage that untouch- 
ability gave to the higher castes. For cen- 
turies the low caste Hindus had been 
doing the nation’s dirty work from sewer- 
cleaning to ditch-digging. In most cases 
they had done it without complaint and 


Wide World 


Bennett Cerf. People still can laugh. 


the air a bit around here.” “Clearer 
air,” replied the dour Russian, “would 
enable us only to see our difficulties 
more distinctly.” 


Definition of an optimist: “Some- 
body who could not possibly have read 
the front page of any newspaper for the 
past three years.” 


One person who was perturbed 
most deeply about the state of the world 
today was an officer of the Cleveland 
Trust Co. He visited his reference li- 
brary and, at the next meeting of the 
board, had the following quotations 
jotted down for the edification of the 
directors: 

1. “There is scarcely anything 
around us but ruin and despair.” 

2. “Everything is tending toward 
a convulsion.” 


3. “Thank God, I shall be spared 





without asking for a better life or more 
pay. 
Crack in the Dogma. The spiritual 
edge slashed at the foundations of tra- 
ditional Hinduism itself. If the ancient 
system of castes could be abolished, so 
could other cherished Hindu doctrines. 
The Christianlike Hinduism of Gandhi, 
with its belief in the gentle toleration of 
all peoples and all faiths, could grow 
stronger than ever. And members of the 
tight-knit Brahman would have to do 
more than be born to merit their position 
and respect. 

In the big cities the law against un- 
touchability would probably work quite 
well. For to most Hindus untouchability 
was simply a frequently violated, old- 
fashioned notion. Some untouchables 
were allowed to vote. 

The government itself includes two 
untouchables as cabinet ministers. But in 
the 90% of India that is composed of 
village communities barely touched by 


Cold War’s Best Gags 


from seeing the consummation of ruin 
that is gathering about us.” 

4. “In industry, commerce, and 
agriculture, there is no hope whatever.” 
5. “Nothing can save the British 
empire from shipwreck.” 

The directors felt better, however, 
when they heard who had expressed 
these lugubrious sentiments—and when: 
1—William Pitt, in the 1790s; 2—Earl 
Grey in 1819; 3—The Duke of Welling- 
ton, on his deathbed in 1851; 4—Dis- 
raeli in 1849; 5—Lord Shaftesbury in 
1868. 


The world could use more tough 
old birds like the retired British colonel 
who was seated in his usual chair at a 
London club, listening with growing ir- 
ritation to the boastful reminiscences of 
a group of RAF pilots. “It’s all very 
well for you whippersnappers to talk,” 
he rumbled finally, “but your show was 
child’s play compared to the Boer war. 
The hot sun beating at your brain; the 
sand burning, up your feet; the fuzzy- 
wuzzies attacking you night and day. 
Why, in one day alone, I had a hand-to- 
hand encounter with ten of the blight- 
ers. Killed eight of them. The other two 
impaled me with a spear through my 
chest to a rubber tree. Hung there for 
three days.” 

One of the pilots said politely, 
“Gad, sir, that must have been painful.” 

“Not particularly,” answered the 
colonel. “Only when I laughed.” 


Sir Sidney Clift reports that he 
was standing with his friend, Winston 
Churchill, in a passage leading into 
the House of Commons recently, when 
Sir Stafford Cripps, no favorite of Mr. 
Churchill, brushed by. Churchill gri- 
maced, and remarked, “There, but for 
the grace of God, goes God.” 
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the 20th century, the law would need real 
teeth to chew and swallow in a gulp the 
fears and commandments of Hinduism. 


Good Will Statue 
The U.S. cruiser Grand Canyon will 


sail from Naples this week with one of 
Michelangelo’s most famous _ statues 
stowed away below deck. It is a 58%4- 
inch figure of David, often called the 
David-Apollo because Michelangelo sold 
it as a likeness of Apollo to an unpopular 
governor in Florence. It is being loaned 
to the U.S. as a gesture of friendship by 
the Italian government for a six months’ 
showing in the National Gallery of Art 
at Washington. 


Moves for Peace 


Costa Rica, one of the smallest of 
the United Nations, used a sledge ham- 
mer and a gold-tipped fountain pen in 
the service of peace last week. 

Black-browed provisional President 
José Figueres announced that Fortress 
Bellavista, in the heart of San Jose, Costa 
Rica’s capital, would be turned into a 
museum, that his 5,000-man army would 
be disbanded, and that the money saved 
would be devoted to education.* Then, in 
a symbolic gesture, he picked up a sledge 
hammer and knocked loose one of Bella- 
vista’s ancient stones, 

Two days later, in the Pan American 
Union’s Hall of the Americas at Wash- 
ington, Costa Rica’s U.S. Ambassador 
Mario A. Esquivel whipped out a gold- 
tipped fountain pen and supplied the 
14th and enabling signature which made 
effective the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro. 
Secretary of State Marshall calls this 
hemisphere defense pact “the most en- 
couraging and the most stimulating in- 
ternational action” since the end of the 
war. It was drawn up under Article 51 
of the U.N. Charter providing for re- 
gional combines to secure the peace. It 
commits the American republics to unite, 
“all for one and one for all” against any 
aggressors. 

Birthday. It is significant that the 
Rio treaty became effective the day after 
the 125th anniversary of the annunciation 
of the Monroe Doctrine. In his state of 
the union message to Congress Dec. 2, 
1823, President Monroe, assured of the 
support of the British navy, warned Eu- 
ropean nations—meaning particularly 
Spain and Tsarist Russia—to stay out of 
the western hemisphere. 

The Rio pact carries the Monroe 
Doctrine’s ideal of America for Ameri- 
cans to a new high-water mark, setting 
up a western hemisphere “security zone” 
from pole to pole and warning that any 
act of war within that zone will be re- 
sisted to the hilt. 

The master plan for the Rio accord 
was the act of Chapultepec, drawn up at 
Mexico City in March, 1945. The finished 
product was turned out at a 1947 inter- 


*Costa Rica had a 500-man army in 1941 
when it declared war on Japan, five hours ahead 


of the U.S. Figueres’ edict will leave the nation’s 
defense in the hands of a national police force of 
1,000 officers and men and 700 coastal guards. 





International 


Figueres. Scrapped his nation’s army ... 





Pathfinder 
. . . while his ambassador made Treaty 


of Rio official. (SEE: Moves for Peace) 


American conference in luxurious Quitan- 
dinha Hotel in the mountains north of 
Rio de Janeiro. Ratification by 14 nations 
(two-thirds of the American republics) 
was required to make the treaty opera- 
tive. Seven nations have not yet ratified: 
Ecuador, Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Cuba, 
Guatemala, Peru. 

Europe Too. Even before it was 
ratified, the Rio pact was used as a pat- 
tern for a European mutual assistance 
agreement involving Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, The Netherlands and Luxembourg. 
This week at Washington, talks will get 


under way to bring the U.S. and Canada 
into the European lineup in a grand 
North Atlantic Alliance. This will, in 
effect, expand the New World’s security 
zone to the shadows of the Iron Curtain 
and commit European and American 
signers alike to stand “all for one and 
one for all” against any possible tres- 
passing by Russia. 


Gold Is for Pikers 


In 1932, an 18-year-old Canadian 
named Bob Campbell took a 10-day 
course in prospecting and started out to 
hunt for gold. In the next 16 years (with 
time out for war: six months on a Nor- 
wegian tanker, three years in the Cana- 
dian army), he prospected across Canada 
from Quebec to Vancouver, down into 
California and back again. 

His persistence was much better than 
his luck, however, until this year when he 
shifted sights from gold to uranium, the 
raw material of atomic energy. In To- 
ronto Campbell heard tales of an 1847 
copper-hunting expedition which discov- 
ered uranium on the northern shore of 
Lake Superior, but passed it up because 
it had no known use. 

This year, at 34, Campbell decided 
to try to relocate the find. He started his 
search in the Toronto public libraries, 
finally found a century-old cepy of The 
American Journal of Science, which gave 
an account of the expedition. 

Bulldog. With this as a talking 
point, he formed Camray Syndicate, sold 
160 shares for $25 apiece, used the $4,000 


to buy equipment, including Geiger 
counters. With two companions, he 


started prospecting at Michipicoten Har- 
bor, 175 miles north of Sault Ste. Marie. 
The prospectors worked south through 
one of the most rugged regions east of 
the Rockies. After several weeks of fruit- 
less searching, Campbell’s companions 
quit in disgust. He kept on alone. 

One day early in October he got 
“some real kicks on his Geiger counter” 
in a narrow gorge with steep cliffs on 
Alona Bay, 70 miles north of Sault Ste. 
Marie. He located a vein of what ap- 
peared to be pitchblende, an uranium- 
bearing ore, and followed it to the water’s 
edge. He gouged out a few samples, sent 
them off to be assayed. 

Bonanza. Test-results came back in 
a month, showed the seam contained 
59.1% uranium. This made it a rare 
strike, since even for 10% ores, the Can- 
adian government pays $2.75 a pound. 

By the time the news leaked out, 
Campbell had staked out 30 claims. Then 
came Canada’s biggest mining rush since 
the Red Lake gold strike in 1926. Pros- 
pectors came by jeep, truck and the 
meandering Algoma Central & Hudson 
Bay railroad. Amateur fortune hunters 
followed—truck drivers, storekeepers, 
photographers and salesmen. By last 
week, 800 claims had been staked. 

Some of the sourdoughs went home 
to wait for spring thaws and easier dig- 
ging. The hardier settled down for the 
winter in Uranium Town’s tents and 
shacks. They griped about the cold, the 
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hardships and the high prices ($1 apiece 
for cigarets), but dreamed of finding 
uranium at $2,000 to $20,000 a ton. 
Campbell, the man who started it all, 
stayed close to his claims, laughed off 
bids of $1,000 a share for Camray stock. 

Power Lode. Just how much ura- 
nium lies in the 22-mile segment along 
Superior’s shore remains to be seen. But 
some prospectors have hopes the field 
may top Eldorado in western Canada, one 
of the anti-Soviet bloc’s biggest sources 
of uranium, 

That would be a boon to U.S. and 
Canadian atomic energy agencies, since 
the Lake Superior region is closer to 
their fission plants (Canada’s is at Chalk 
River, Ont.) and more accessible to trans- 
portation than Eldorado. And some ex- 
perts suggest that if uranium is present 
under Lake Superior’s north shore it 
might also be found across the U.S. bor- 
der on the Michigan peninsula. 





Toronto Globe & Mail 


Atomic kiss. Bob Campbell strikes . . . 


Michipicoten 


Claims recorded 
in this area. 


Pathfinder 
. .. uranium ore on the shore of Lake 
Superior, (SEE: Gold Is for Pikers) 
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The World and Us 


As the Communist tide has moved 
south in China, there have been in- 
creasing reports of unrest in Korea. 
No secrets are betrayed by saying that 
our military high command is deeply 
disturbed by these Korean tremors. 


The disintegration of the Chi- 
nese Nationalist Government has come 
as a shock to many Americans. The 
magnitude of the crisis has been 
poignantly dramatized for everyone by 
the pathetic mission of Madame Chi- 
ang Kai-shek, But for months this dis- 
aster has been expected—and, no 
doubt, therefore discounted—by those 
responsible for our national defense. 

It is not possible for these officers 
to become similarly reconciled to the 
difficulties which are now accumu- 
lating in Korea. 

As the map shows, the Korean 
peninsula points like a clumsy dagger 
at the chain of Japanese islands lying 
like a screen off the coast of China. 


Because of its strategic impor- 
tance, Japan wrested Korea from 
China more than half-a-century ago— 
in 1894. This Japanese conquest was 
the easier because the Koreans are 
neither ethnically nor historically Chi- 
nese. They are a wholly different peo- 
ple, more easy-going and less warlike 
than either the Chinese or Japanese. 

Under Chinese rule the Korean 
“hermit kingdom” enjoyed a large 
measure of autonomy. Under the Japa- 
nese, Korea for the first time became 
partly industrialized and conscious of 
world politics. It was the plan of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to make it an inde- 
pendent nation after the defeat of 
Japan. Americans who knew Korean 
history—its unbroken record of vas- 
salage—wondered about the outcome. 


4 y ¥ 


Perhaps the most fantastic blun- 
der, of all those made during the 
“trust Russia” period of our diplo- 
macy, was the splitting of Korea into 
two parts. Russia was given control of 
that part of the country lying north of 
the thirty-eighth parallel. American 
troops occupied the less industrialized, 
more primitive, southern section. 

There was some hope for Korean 
independence if the country had been 
governed as a unit. There was no real 
hope when the Russians organized a 
Communist government in the north 
while we backed a rival democratic 
regime in the agricultural provinces. 

However, it seemed possible that 
the situation could be kept in balance, 
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Spigot. Red peril could erupt here. 


even if uneasily, so long as the future 
of China remained uncertain. 


The coming of a Communist 
China has doomed Korean independ- 
ence. The northern part of the coun- 
try abuts on Russian territory and for 
over three years now has been thor- 
oughly infiltrated and reorganized by 
Communists trained in Moscow. South- 
ern Korea, under American military 
control, has merely wasted time. 

Reports now coming out of Korea 
show that the Communists are now 
preparing to take over the part of the 
country under our control. With the 
Red triumph in China the native Ko- 
rean Reds are becoming more bold. 
There is no reason whatsoever to think 
that this pressure will decrease. In- 
deed, the contrary is expected. 


Southern Korea is occupied by 
American troops. And the issue of 
whether they will fight the Korean 
Reds, or be withdrawn, is now a very 
real one. Withdrawal to Japan would 
be easy enough. But it would mean an 
abject surrender of the Asiatic main- 
land to Communist domination. 

The similar problem in Berlin has 
had far more publicity. But from the 
long-range viewpoint, Berlin is _per- 
haps less important than Korea. The 
former German capital is a great city. 
Korea, however, is a gateway to the 
world’s most populous continent. 
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Science 


Robot Ear 


For the man whose job involves an- 


swering midnight telephone calls, a 
sound-detection gadget adapted from 


wartime submarine apparatus may save 
stubbed toes and bad tempers. 

It consists of a box containing a salt 
crystal with electric wiring, attached to 
the phone bell and the light switch. When 
the phone rings, vibration sets up a cur- 
rent which turns on a bedside lamp. 

The device can also turn on the 
porch light for anyone returning at night 
to an empty house. He need only phone 
in advance; nobody needs to answer. 

Makers of the robot ear expected 
quick sales when they exhibited it [ast 
week at the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s interim meeting in St. Louis. 


No Hiding Place 


“You can’t sandblast Pearl Harbor, 
or Bremerton shipyard, or Chicago.” 

The man who wrote these words is a 
young radiologist with a knack for vivid 
description coupled with scientific accu- 
racy. After helping build the atom bomb, 
he was a radiation monitor at Bikini, 
where the bomb was tested above and 
under the water. And the sentence, which 
he entered in his Bikini diary, sums up 
the ominous implications of what he saw. 

The diary was published last fort- 
night in a new book, No Place To Hide 
(Atlantic-Little, Brown; Boston: $2). In 
Dr. Bradley’s descriptions, the exploding 
of the bombs at Bikini was awe-imspiring 
enough. Much more so was the result, 
particularly that which followed the ex- 
plosion of the second bomb, under water. 

The ships in the Bikini lagoon were 
so radioactive after the bombing that 
most of them—especially battleships and 
carriers—had to be abandoned when they 
did not sink. It proved impossible to re- 
move the deadly radiation except by 
sandblasting—which, as Dr. Bradley put 
it, is “impractical” during battle. 

Deadly Fog. Even more alarming, 
he thought, was the fact that the con- 
tamination lingered on Bikini atoll, in the 
coral, the sea water and the fishes, for 
weeks and months. A cloud of radio- 
active moisture blown up by one bomb 
was followed 200 miles out to sea. He 
points an obvious warning for any nation 
which engages in atomic war: 

“With a large number of bombs ex- 
ploding in coastal areas and seaports 
. . . conceivably the fishing industry 
could be wrecked and the fish rendered 
unsafe for eating at a time when food of 
any kind was critically needed.” 

But this is only a minor instance of 
the havoc unlimited which Bradley fore- 
sees from an atomic war. Here are the 
final conclusions summed up in his diary: 

“There is no real defense against 
atomic weapons. 

“There are no satisfactory medical 
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Atom victim. Bikini goat gets transfusion for radioactivity. (SEE: No Hiding Place) 


or sanitary safeguards for the people of 
atomized areas, 

“The devastating influences of the 
bomb and its unborn relatives may affect 
the land and its wealth—and therefore its 
people—for centuries through the _per- 
sistence of radioactivity.” 

Dr. Bradley thinks the Bikini tests 
are of little or no value, except as they 
can be used to drive this lesson home. 


Phantom Carburetor 


The customer was naturally glad 
when his new car finally arrived. He was 
still more pleased when he found it was 
giving 50 miles on a gallon of gas. 

He mentioned this fact to his dealer, 
who was properly amazed, but skeptical 
—till he looked under the hood. Then, 
hoarse and shaken, he begged to buy the 
car back at the owner’s own price. 

His reason: The car was a secret, 
experimental model, which had gotten 
mixed up with standard cars at the fac- 
tory. The manufacturer was frantically 
trying to track it down before its fantas- 


Midget Monster. The smoo-like 
creature shown above is a caterpillar 
specially posed for the cameraman by 
Brayton Eddy, curator of insects of 
the New York Zoological Society. Eye- 
spots on the thorax are false; the 


tically high gas-mileage became known. 

Don’t Believe It. This story, with 
variations, has been going the rounds for 
a year. The locality changes, but the 
moral is always the same: a conspiracy to 
keep back a new low-mileage engine 
from the public, with the gasoline or 
automobile companies as the villain. 

No facts are ever presented to back 
the story up. Moreover, it runs counter 
to results turned up by several Govern- 
mental investigations into patents, 

Nevertheless, it worried the indus- 
tries concerned so much that the Sun Oil 
Co. launched an investigation, reported 
what it found in the current issue of its 
house organ, Our Sun. 

After pinning the story down as the 
postwar version of an old legend, the 
article offers an explanation of why it 
regained popularity. The automobile in- 
dustry has indeed been experimenting 


with high-compression engines, which 


would save gas, But they would also cost 
more, and the best mileage obtained with 
them so far (on standard-sized cars) is 
only 28 miles per gallon. 


International 


“pro-legs” have hooks for gripping 
branches. This torpid little larva will 
emerge from its chrysalis as one of 
nature’s beauties—a tiger swallowtail 
butterfly, with spectacular black-and- 
yellow-striped wings. 
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IF THIS HAPPENED 
IN YOUR BUSINESS... 


Then, Like the Railroads, You Would Need 
Increased Prices to Meet Increased Costs 


1948 (AUGUST) 


FREIGHT RATES 
UP 46% 


To attract capital for improvements, railroad 
revenues must be sufficient to provide for sound 
operation and allow investors a fair return. 


That can come about only when rates are main- 
tained in proper balance with operating costs. 


At present rates are out of line. They have not 


COMPARED WITH 


1939 


~ RATES 


(Average) 


PASSENGER RATES 
UP 40% 


MAIL RATES 
UP 25% 


we 





kept pace with an over-all increase in labor and 
material costs of 77% since 1939. 

To assure continued improvement of railroad 
plant and railroad service, rates should be 


adjusted to achieve a proper relationship between 


revenues and expanded costs, 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


DECEMBER 15, 1948 
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industrialist; 2, 
versity of Michigan; 3, } 


ambassador to Britain. Members not pictured 


L. McClellan (D.-Ark.); James H, 


Will Hoover Report 


HE big question, after the election 

upset, blew into Washington with the 

force of a gale. It howled down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, whirled through 
the long Government corridors, spun 
around the revolving doors of the cock- 
tail lounges. 

It was: Would the Hoover Report 
count now? 

Democrats, not Republicans, would 
be in control of Congress. New Deal 
agencies and New Deal jobs—thousands 
of the latter—would be at stake. 

Would the Administration accept 
and support sweeping changes? 

For more than a year, 250 distin- 
guished Americans, under the leadership 
of Herbert Hoover, have been struggling 
with a task imposed on them by Con- 
gress: a reorganization of the Executive 
Branch of the Federal Government. For 
two decades a vast bureaucracy has been 
growing up; bureaus have been piled on 
bureaus; agencies have split off from de- 
partments and are whirling through a 
political void like comets. Parts of the 
sprawling bureaucracy have been and are 
at war with other parts; hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars—in strict fact, billions— 
have been wasted. The taxpayer has 
been paying the bill except where—worse 
yet—it was merely added to the public 
debt. 

Expecting, perhaps, a Republican 
victory in 1948, the 80th Congress pro- 
posed to do something about it. After 
all, under the La Follette-Monroney Act, 
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Congress had already reorganized itself. 
It had streamlined its committee system. 
So when Rep. Clarence Brown (R.-Ohio) 
and Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge (R.-Mass.) 
sponsored a similar face-lifting for the 
Executive Branch, the resolution passed 
without a dissenting vote. 

Thus came into being a 12-man com- 
mission, four members of which were to 
be named by the President, four by the 
president pro-tem of the Senate (Arthur 
Vandenberg) and four by the Speaker of 
the House, Joseph W. Martin Jr. 

First among those named by the 
Speaker was 74-year-old Herbert Hoover. 
Not unexpectedly, Mr. Hoover was 
promptly elected chairman. A total of 
$1,930,000 was made available by Con- 
gress to the Commission. Congress made 
only one stipulation: The report of the 
Commission and its recommendations for 
streamlining the Government must be in 
the hands of the 8lst Congress by Jan. 
13, 1949. That goal now appears im- 
possible. 

First, in any case, will come a broad, 
general summary—then, at two-week in- 
tervals, specific recommendations, some 
in the form of legislative bills. 

The Commission set to work, ap- 
pointing 22 committees—or “task forces,” 
as they were officially called—and giving 
each a specific assignment. The task of 
each was colossal in scope. Time was of 
the essence. For months on end, most of 


ount Now? 


the members, like Mr. Hoover, worked 
10 to 12 hours a day. Frequently, task 
force sessions did not end until midnight. 

The roster of some of the task forces 
reads like an index to Who’s Who. Here 
are some of the names: Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, George L. Harrison, presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance 
Co.; Dr. W. C. Menninger, president of 
the American Psychiatric Association. 

During the Presidential campaign, a 
curtain of silence descended on the work 
of the Commission. The project, as Mr. 
Hoover saw it, was non-political. To Mr. 
Hoover, therefore, it became a necessity 
to keep the task out of politics. 

Now, with the return of President 
Truman to the White House, there is 
abundant reason to believe he will back 
the substance of the Commission’s pro- 
posals. Repeatedly he has gone out of 
his way to give the Commission every 
possible cooperation. He has praised its 
personnel. 

“The country is fortunate,” said the 
President last week, “that the Commis- 
sion is composed of men whose capacity 
in this field has been forged by experi- 
ence.” On several occasions he has con- 
ferred with Mr. Hoover. The President, 
likewise, has imbued Vice President-elect 
Alben W. Barkley and other Congres- 
sional leaders with his faith in the im- 
portance of the Commission’s project. He 
has discussed it earnestly with his aides. 
Along the way, moreover, there are other 
and compelling reasons for the Admini- 
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stration’s support. Some are the rising 
Federal budget, the record-breaking na- 
tional debt, and the threat of inflation. 
The cost of Government—if taxes are to 
go down—must be cut. 

But there are other and more spe- 
cific reasons. 

If President Truman, for example, is 
to keep his election promises to develop 
more power in the Missouri river basin; 
if, in fact, he is to expand a power and 
irrigation program in the Arkansas and 
Red river areas, to say nothing of Calli- 
fornia’s Central Valley and the St. Law- 
rence river, he will need more than Con- 
gressional approval of these projects. He 
will need an over-all water policy. 

Today none exists. The duplication 
between the Army’s Corps of Engineers 
and Interior’s Reclamation Bureau has 
cost the taxpayers an estimated $1.25 
billion dollars in wasted money.* Instead 
of diminishing, the conflict between the 
two agencies is sharpening. Examples are 
numerous. Both the Corps of Engineers 
and the Reclamation Bureau spent sev- 
eral million dollars each on development 
plans for the Missouri Valley in the last 
five years. Likewise, both groups, after 
10 years of bickering over who would de- 
velop California’s Kings’ River Valley, 
had spent $1 million on project plans. 

Today the Corps of Engineers, with 
the consent and authorization of Con- 
gress, is invading what the Reclamation 
Bureau considers its own sacred sphere 
irrigation. At Dam B, near Beaumont, 
Tex., for example, the Engineer Corps 
has been authorized to sell water to appli- 
cants without regard to the Reclamation 





*An unofficial estimate made by one of the 


aides of the Commission. 
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$3 Billion Saving? Hoover Commission hopes to trim the budget that much each year by streamlining the Executive Branch. 


Act. In the Grand Prairie area of the 
Arkansas and White rivers and along the 
Mermentau river in Louisiana, irrigation 
projects are being undertaken by the 
Corps of Engineers. 

Both the Reclamation Bureau and 
the Corps of Engineers are riow locked in 
a bitter fight over the control of the 
Jamestown Reservoir in North Dakota. 

These feuds cost money; delays in- 
herent in these contests for authority are 
even more costly. 


Secretary of Resources 


To correct this, the Hoover Commis- 
sion is expected to propose a Department 
of Natural Resources, displacing the 
present Interior Department and certain 
other agencies. Among the latter will be 
the Reclamation Bureau, Corps of En- 
gineers (flood control, dams, etc.), Bu- 
reau of Mines, National Park Service, 
Fish & Wildlife and all other bureaus 
concerned with natural resources. 

Another new department, likewise 
with Cabinet status, will be a Department 
of Welfare. This will take over most of 
the units now under the Federal Security 
Agency, including Social Security, Office 
of Education, Public Health, Food & 
Drug, and a merger of all the medical 
services now scattered throughout the 
Government. One unit of the latter, prob- 
ably to be called “U.S. Government Hos- 
pitals,” will co-ordinate and operate all 
general hospitals now variously run by 
Army, Navy and Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

Classic example of waste here is the 
Naval Hospital at Houston, Tex.—a 
Naval hospital 300 miles from any naval 








establishment, containing 1,500 beds, 
only 400 of which are occupied, and those 
mainly by veterans sent there by the Vet- 
erans Administration, Another hospital, 
being built by V.A., is going up in the 
same city right across the street from this 
hospital! Many similar cases could be 
cited. 

The creation of these two new de- 
partments — Welfare and Natural Re- 
sources—will bring to 10 the number of 
executive departments with Cabinet sta- 
tus, In addition, there would be six new 
administrative agencies, embracing the 
some 70 independent bureaus now exist- 
ing. This consolidation, already approved 
in broad outline by President Truman 
after consultation with Mr. Hoover, is de- 
signed to remove the absurdity of 70 in- 
dependent bureaus reporting to the White 
House. 

Mr. Hoover feels that the number of 
executives reporting directly to the Presi- 
dent should not be greater than 16—and 
10 departments, plus six administrative 
agencies, will furnish this many. Any 
greater number, he believes, would make 
effective control impossible. 

In the six administrative agencies 
would be lumped all such “housekeeping 
functions” of the Government as pro- 
curement, accounting, lending, Federal 
housing, and public works. Exact titles 
of this “Big Six” are still undecided. One 
expected division will probably be desig- 
nated Central Administrative Services. 

Titles of the new over-all agencies 
will not be given until the jigsaw of func- 
tional relations is worked out. Here is a 
real engineering job, one of the most 
difficult facing the Commission. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Two million words. That’s Commission aide Robert M. Beers’ estimate of total 
contained in Task Force reports completed so far. The Jan. 13 deadline is near. 








Pathfinder 
Cost cutters: A. E. Buck, Institute of Public Administration; John W. Hanes, for- 
mer Undersecretary of the Treasury; T. Coleman Andrews, certified public accountant. 
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Real Armed Forces unity? Chairman Ferdinand Eberstadt (extreme left) of the National Security committee and members.* 








Hoover (continued ) 


This streamlining under the 10-plus- 
6 formula is expected, according to Mr. 
Hoover, to save about $3 billion a year. 
Reforms in the administrative staff of the 
White House—a key factor in the efh- 
ciency of the Chief Executive—was the 
subject of a personal study by Mr. Hoo- 
ver. Out of it is expected to come a 
recommendation for four major divisions: 
Office of the Budget, Administrative Serv- 
ices, Personnel Management and Council 
of Economic Advisers. Salaries of the 
President and Cabinet members would be 
raised (see chart) and salaries of top 
Government classified personnel, those 
making over $5,000, would likewise be 
boosted on the score that the Govern- 
ment, the world’s “biggest corporation,” 
cannot get competent executives on the 
small salaries now paid. Some present 
salaries may be doubled in the recom- 
mendation of the Commission. 

To Ferdinand Eberstadt, formerly 
vice-chairman of the War Production 
Board and generally regarded as Gov. 
Dewey’s selection for Secretary of De- 
fense if the Republicans had won the 
election, went the chairmanship of the 
important task force on the armed serv- 
ices. 

Mr. Eberstadt has told the Commis- 
sion that the unification of the armed 
services, voted by Congress a year ago, 
looks better on paper than in fact. He 
wants a real unification; his task force is 
mincing no words about it. 

Particularly, Mr, Eberstadt will 
stress the necessity of real civilian con- 
trol of the armed forces, notably in the 
matter of policy and objectives. “The 
military mind,” says Eberstadt, “has 
dominated our national policy. As a re- 

*Left to right, Mr. Eberstadt, former vice- 
chairman, War Production Board; Chester I. Bar- 
nard, Rockefeller Foundation; John J. McCloy, 
resident, International Bank & Monetary Fund; 
anson W. Baldwin, military analyst, New York 
Times; Frederick A. Middlebush, president, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; Lewis L. Strauss, Atomic 
Energy Commission; James S. Knowlson, presi- 
dent, Stewart-Warner Corp.; John Cowles, presi- 
dent, Minneapolis Star & Tribune Co.; Charles W. 
Cole, president, Amherst College; Dr. Raymond B. 
Allen, president, University of Washington; 


Carleton Ward jr. Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Co.; standing, William Strong, committee aide. 
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sult we have had no over-all policy at the 


top level. Thus, at the end of World War 
] and World War II we found ourselves 
all dressed up and no place to go. Too 


often we lost sight of the fact that the 
primary purpose of the military estab- 
lishment is not to wage war but to main- 
tain peace. War is the bankruptcy of na- 
tional policy. We must make our military 
and naval aims subordinate to our eco- 
nomic and political policy. The final de- 
cision must always be a civilian one.” 

Chairman Eberstadt’s task force will 
recommend new emphasis on the Na- 

} tional Security Council and the National 
Security Resources Board.** The armed 
services, as he sees it, must assist these 
agencies to help the President and his 
advisers formulate an over-all national 
policy. 

On the economy side, his task force 
will recommend the savings of millions of 
dollars through reduction of the number 
of different classified items purchased by 
the armed forces. Their number can be 
cut from 6 million to some 2 million. 
Uniformity in design could thus save a 


Uniformity in Welfare Natural Resources 
i 9 iit \f 9 
Polities . . . out I y 


In the Post Office Department, the 
Commission will recommend that the ap- 
pointment of postmasters be removed 
from politics. Half the nation’s 41,695 
postmasters are still being appointed by 
the President from the three highest on 
the Civil Service lists. Mr. Hoover would 


Health + Indians * Food & Drug Fish & Wildlife * National Parks 
abolish this practice, rebuild the Post . : . : 
Office from top 63 hettem, Salt aan Office of Education » Medical Bureau of Reclamation » Power 
appointments to the Postmaster General Services « U.S. Hospitals Oil & Gas « Corps of Engineers 


and a Director of Posts. 

The Department, whose accounts are 
now kept in the General Accounting Of- 
fice, also will have its own accounting 
system, retaining its own revenues to 
meet expenses so far as is possible. “This 
will not only save about $200 to $300 mil- 
lion a year,” says Mr. Hoover, “but also 
make possible the flexibility of a modern 
business organization.” 

Indeed, this structural flexibility 
which the Commission has sought for all 
the Federal departments, may be taken 
as the motto of all the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission, Too much 
rigidity leads to red tape, red tape to 


waste and inefficiency. 6 ADMINISTRATIVE ENT 
i No one—not even Mr. Hoover him- 

self—can estimate the amount in billions 

of dollars that will be saved to the tax- AGENCIES AGENC 


payer if and when Congress adopts the 
Commission’s report. 

Needless to say, the total will in- 
crease annually; each department’s sav- 
ings will contribute to it. But the greatest 
benefit will not be in dollars and cents. 
It will consist in something far more 


Recommended Pay-Raises he te 
Present 


Proposed 
important: namely, in providing the tools Assistant Secretaries $10,000 $17,500 


and organization pattern for the building, President $75,000 $ | 50 000 


at the highest level, of an intelligent, 


Heads of independent 
over-all national policy. $20,000 ; 
If Mr. Hoover’s leadership attains $30,000 Agencies, Members of 


this, it may well be the crowning achieve- Department Heads $15,000 $25,000 Boards, Commissions, etc. $10,000 $17,500 
ment of his career. 
s1n900 $70,000 ‘Tn Press ts 103 $15,000 


**Not to be confused with the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, which expired in 1941, 
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BUSINESS MEN now are coming out of the cyclone cellars they ducked into the 
morning after election. Many, heartened by White House no-hard-—feel- 
ings declarations, now think the Administration will be no rougher on 
them than Dewey would have had to be, in view of what may be ahead in 
world affairs and U.S. economy. 


HARVARD'S JOSEPH L. SNIDER, professor of business economics, thinks inflation | 
is just about over-——with only small price rises likely in the next six 
months followed by a recession (size unspecified). 





business men to batten all hatches, secure their ballast, ignore wish- | 
ful forecasts of fair weather based on current profits and activity. 


high level" for the next year or two, supported by the tremendous vol- 
ume of money now going into plant expansion. 


MANY THEORISTS AND BUSINESSMEN regard a continuing general upgrade as virtually 
assured——even if there are minor setbacks——by the estimated $125 mil- 
lion backlog of public works ready to be launched, by growing defense 
outlays and by the Administration's big ideas of spending for public 
housing, power projects, flood control, school subsidies, airfields, 
highways and stepped-up Social Security. 


A COMPROMISE FORECAST is that of Theodore 0. Yntema, research director of the 
Committee for Economic Development. He says the U.S. may undergo in- 
ventory and credit readjustments (as in the 1937-38 break), but a price 
deflation comparable to that of 1920-21 or a collapse like that of 
1929-30 is impossible. Reason: Incorporated now in our economic system 
are such operational safeguards as bank deposit insurance, credit 
limitations, crop price supports, labor union growth, ban on gold 
withdrawals by domestic depositors, Government support of money 
supply. 

FANTASTIC LOSSES amounting to millions in food values are poured down the drain 
every year by American housewives, says E. J. Cameron of the National 
Canners Association. Main waste: water-soluble Vitamin C and calciun, 
found as much in fluid contents of canned foods as in solid portion. 


FARMERS' PROSPERITY is so new it is not yet reflected in their standard of liv- 
ing. They are advised by the National Planning Association (non- 
profit, non-political planning group) not to buy land at inflated 
prices but to spend for education, better diets and medical care, 
recreation and travel and improving their homes (2 million need re- 
pair) and household conveniences to match those of city dwellers. 


BUYERS' RESISTANCE recently scared dealers with glutted used-car lots into 
knocking off $100 to $200 per car. However, most now think the de- 
cline is over-——-with six-— or seven-year old cars still selling over 
their original new car list prices——and anticipate an upturn in the 
spring. 

GENERAL MOTORS has in quantity production in Australia a reasonable facsimile 
of the much-discussed American postwar small car. Though not a "baby 
car" the Holden delivers 30 miles to the gallon, has six cylinders, 
15-inch wheels, low pressure balloon tires, 103-inch wheelbase. The 
five passenger sedan weighs only 2,200 lbs. Insiders think something 
like this may be GM's answer if U.S. demand grows for smaller cars. 

SEARS ROEBUCK has surprised the retail trade by suddenly adopting aggressive 
promotions to stimulate Christmas sales. First step, early in Decem— 
ber, was to cut prices—-2% to 10%--in its entire refrigerator line. 

STATE LEGISLATURES will be asked by the National Association of Travel Offi- 
cials to postpone Labor Day to the third Monday in September. Object: 
to stretch vacation time. 

METAL SHORTAGES——copper, lead, brass, zinc and aluminum——are becoming more 


acute, so leaders of heavy equipment industries are studying possi- 
bilities for large-scale use of magnesium. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
PATHFINDER 








‘Germs 6“ Cea 


Typhus never throws in the towel. Harmful bacteria never 
say die. Enemies of good health don’t know the meaning 
of surrender. 


That’s why there can be no time out for the Army Medical 
Department team. Battling all foes of good health is a 
full-time job. This is one team that is always at war. 


Research in preventive medicine—study—intensive 
practice — keep every member of this distinguished team 
at the world’s greatest battle front. 
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Through their efforts, the health of Army and Air Force 
personnel is now at an all-time high. Maintaining a record 
like this will not be easy, because the Army and Air Force 
expansion program is now in full swing. The future health 
of these new soldiers and airmen rests in this team’s 
skilled hands . . . trained minds. 


The opportunity to work shoulder-to-shoulder with this 
respected group presents a worthy challenge. Officers 
are needed in each of the distinguished corps. For details, 
write the Surgeon General, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Business 


Eat Out & Like It 


Many a wartime diner-out, flinching 
as an arrogant waiter slammed a grue- 
some Blue Plate down before him, grimly 
hoped the time would come when he 
could repay the restaurant business in 
kind. 

Last week, it had. In Washington, 
5,000 Southeastern restaurant owners and 
operators glumly sat down to a most un- 
palatable mess of facts, and with no 
choice but to stomach it. The ingredients 
of their Blue Plate special were these: 
(1) Wholesale food prices had driven 
meal checks up, profits down and cus- 
tomers away; (2) prices were likelier to 
keep rising than to come down, and (3) 
to get customers back they were going to 
have to rely on skill, service and smiles— 
persuasive enough to make them take less 
for their money and like it. 

That was how J. W. Marriott, Na- 
tional Restaurant Association president, 
summed it up. And George L. Wenzel, 
topflight food consultant, confirmed his 
diagnosis. The day of the nickel cup of 
coffee was gone, said Wenzel. And the 
chef who delighted in slicing roast beef 
thick was a menace to his boss second 
only to the headwaiter with a post-gradu- 
ate degree in sneering. 

Best Tonic. Other speakers hope- 
fully pointed out that if a meal is tasty 
enough—and a little recipe-research can 
effect this—a customer may say: “That 
was so good it was gone before I knew 
it.” And not: “What a skimpy portion— 
gone m one gulp and I’m still empty!” 

To make their hospitality irresisti- 
ble, Marriott told his colleagues: “. . . 
Get enjoyment out of doing things for 
others.” 


Song of the South 


Industrial smoke has blotched the 
view from historic Lookout Mountain and 
smeared the wealthy homes dotting Mis- 
sionary Ridge. Tobacco Road has become 
a booming highway. The throb of dyna- 
mos drowns out the melodies of Stephen 
Foster. Magnolia and honeysuckle are 
waging a losing fight against the more 
profitable aromas of paper mills and 
chemical plants. 

Spurred by their tremendous war- 
born industrial expansion, seven South- 
eastern states from the Carolinas to the 
Mississippi since the war’s end have 
pushed on to new business and industrial 
levels. They are still climbing. 

Symbol of the growing acceptance of 
the Southeastern market by major indus- 
tries is the new 1714-acre General Motors 
plant opened in Atlanta last June. Last 
week, it was turning out Buicks, Pontiacs 
and Oldsmobiles at a capacity single- 
shift rate of 25 an hour, on a 40-hour 
week, 

Auto Express. The new G.M. plant, 
along with the 20-year-old Chevrolet as- 
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sembly plant in Atlanta and the Ford 
assembly plant opened since the war at 
near-by Hapeville, is served by “the 
longest automobile assembly line in the 
world”—a_ special, high-speed Diesel- 
powered freight run daily by the South- 
ern Railway to carry auto parts from 
Cincinnati to Atlanta. 

The “Spark Plug,” only exclusive 
auto-parts scheduled freight serving 
Southern plants, was inaugurated about 
a year ago. It picks up its string of cars 
from connecting lines of the New York 
Central, B & O, C & O, and Pennsylvania 
which funnel the “hot cargo” into Cin- 
cinnati, In a tight operation, checked at 
every move by automobile industry expe- 
diters, the valves, wheels, fenders, bodies, 
chassis, and motors are fed into the 490- 
mile “assembly line” to put each part in 
the Atlanta assembly plant-worker’s hand 
when needed. Careful scheduling avoids 
the need for heavy stockpiling, impossi- 
ble with the present tight steel supply. 

In a typical run last week, the 
“Spark Plug” delivered a 72-car train, 


to 17.4, an 11% increase and well ahead 
of the national average. 

Of the national total of more than 
$1.6 billion in new industrial building 
(excluding equipment, and_ including 
only plants valued at $100,000 or more) 
from VJ-Day through 1947, more than % 
were built in the South. New industrial 
building since the war passed the $100 
million mark in the Atlanta metropolitan 
area alone, and on a single railway sys- 
tem serving the South, new plants were 
added last year at a rate of nearly 1% 
a day. 

To meet the challenge of this growth, 
Southern cities and rail lines are co- 
operating in an extensive program of re- 
claiming submarginal lands and clearing 
slums to keep ahead of demand for de- 
sirable industrial building sites. 

That’s What I Like. . . . There is 
a popular theory that “cheap labor” is 
the impelling motive in the movement of 
industry to the South, This theory was 
exploded in a recent independent poll of 
management of plants moved to, or estab- 





Southern Railway 


Atlanta yardmaster. New South has more smoke, fewer magnolias. (SEE: Song) 


carrying 2,647 tons of parts, to the At- 
lanta terminal. The haul took 17 hours. 

Today, Southern auto plants employ 
more than 5,000 workers. This represents 
only ~ tiny segment of the Southeast’s in- 
dustrial expansion since VJ-Day. 

Facts & Finance. A _ report re- 
leased last week by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce told the story: 

e e Manufacturing employment in 
the Southeast in the first half of 1948 was 
up 55,000, or 4% over the same period of 
1947, against a national increase of 2%. 

e e New construction rose 63%, to 
$1.06 billion, against a national average 
of 43%. 

ee Bank deposits mounted from 
$9.2 billions to $10 billions, a rate 3% 
greater than the national average. 

ee Electric power generation in- 
creased from 15.6 billion kilowatt hours 


lished in, the South since the war. 

Some 45% of the managements at- 
tributed their decision to a desire to get 
closer to the growing market. Another 
30% said they wanted to get closer to 
their raw material supply. Only 25% at- 
tributed the move primarily to labor con- 
siderations. 

None of the plants which gave labor 
considerations as their top reason em- 
ployed more than 1,000 workers. On the 
other hand, 25% of the market-seeking 
group and 15% of the material-seeking 
group employed more than 1,000 work- 
ers. Many of the national industries with 
branch plants in the South, in fact, have 
a policy of uniform wage rates through- 
out their system. 

As one official responded: “The 
Southern states are more receptive and 
are glad to have you.” 
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One Car you can use tor Most Everything 





With its steel body and top, big cargo space and 
| functional styling, the ‘Jeep’ Station Wagon sets a 
| new pattern for all-around usefulness. 

It’s a smart, comfortable family car—fleet and 
smooth riding. And it also serves as a utility vehicle, 
practical for business and farm hauling. Economical, 
too, thanks to its low weight and famous ‘Jeep’ 





Look to Willys-Overland for cars that really fit 


your needs—functionally designed for usefulness, WITH STEEL BODY AND TOP 


engineered for low-cost operation and long life. 





Even with passenger seats in, there is large carrying space at With seats removed, the “Jeep” Station Wagon has 

| the rear of the “Jeep” Station Wagon. It is the practical, useful 98 cubic feet of usable cargo space,and even bulkier i 

? ‘ car for the farmer, the craftsman—for every family. It is quality- loads can be carried with the tailgate down. Steel | 

- built throughout, to give years of low-cost service. floor, grained panels and seats are easy to wash. | 
WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS—Makers of America’s Most Useful Vehicles 


—— 


we 
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Defense 


Safe 


From 5th Army headquarters came a 
word of cheer for wary recruits: The high 
brass thought it highly unlikely that an 
enemy would waste an A-bomb on any- 
thing so inconsequential as a division of 
G.1.’s in training. Chances that they might 
rate a few old-fashioned block-busters 
were tactfully left unestimated. 


U.N.’s Ghost Army 


To put some power in the U.N.’s 
peace-making, its Charter’s framers au- 
thorized an armed world security force. 
This force was to be developed under the 
leadership of a Big Five* Military Staff 
Committee, 

Last week, as the U.N. began its 
fourth year, the sad truth seemed to be 
that it couldn’t enforce an international 
jaywalking regulation on an unwilling 
child. As a prop for the unsteady begin- 
nings of world law-and-order, the Military 
Staff had turned out to be a reed. 

Silence. Most caustic comment yet 
on the Military Staff's failure was an 
“unofficial report” by United Nations 
World magazine. According to its observ- 
ers, “less is known about the members of 
this Committee than any other U.N. 
agency. The reason is simple. It does 
almost nothing in almost complete se- 
crecy.” 

Secrecy, at least, is a real accom- 
plishment of the staff. Only the Big Five 
actually know what, if anything, is hap- 
pening in their seventh floor offices in 
the U.N.’s 42nd St. Manhattan build- 
ing. 

In open disapproval of the secrecy, 
U.N, members voted against military staff 
representation at the current Paris meet- 
ing of the General Assembly. Only pro- 
staff voters were the Big Five. 

Shifting. Of all the Military Staff 
Committee’s secrets, however, U.N. World 
singled out as most suspicious the almost 
hectic comings and goings of its ever- 
changing membership. The magazine 
summed it up by quoting the comment 
of an Italian officer at a recent disarma- 
ment conference. “Have you noticed that 
[the delegation] is changing week by 
week? This is because . . . as many off- 
cers as possible . . . come here and learn 
about what Russian generals think about 
midget tanks, British Admirals about 18- 
inch guns, and French generals about 
aerial warfare.” 

Unless the Military Staff Commit- 
tee’s locked doors opened soon on some 
workable suggestions for world security 
the charge that it is merely an interna- 
tional college of military knowledge 
would stand as a tragic U.N. landmark, 
or gravestone. 


*United Kingdom, U.S., France, U.S.S.R., 
and China, all permanent members of the Security 
Council. Little Six, or temporary, members are 
Belgium, Colombia, Syria, Argentina, Canada and 
the Ukrainian Soviet. 
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Accent on Wings 


In her file-cluttered room over the 
First National Bank in Newton, Kans., 
Draft Board clerk Carrie Weston was 
catching up with office routine. 

Like Draft Boards throughout the na- 
tion, Newton’s would have to meet only 
half the January manpower quota that 
had been expected. Military budget limi- 
tations (see Nation) had shrunk the Janu- 
ary draft call from 20,000 to 10,000. Feb- 
ruary was down to’ a trickle-like 5,000. 

What these cuts, and others that 
would follow, meant in terms of Army 
strength was this: The 790,000-man 
strength the Army had expected the 
budget to allow, before new limits were 
set, would probably hover closer to a flat 
700,000 until new funds are available. 
Actual Army strength had been only 645.,- 
067 officers and enlisted men when the 
decreased draft quota was announced, far 
below the 837,000 level once set as a stand- 
ing peacetime minimum. Neither Air 
Force or Navy had yet asked for draftees. 

Down & Up. But budget limitations 
hadn’t squeezed too hard on other pre- 
paredness plans that many experts con- 
sidered even more important. 

In his office at Boeing’s huge Plant 
No. 2 at Wichita—30 miles due south of 
Carrie Weston’s Draft Board—heavy-set 
Earl Schaefer, the plant’s general mana- 
ger, had started the gears grinding on a 
$42 million Air Force contract that would, 
initially, give America 10 of the fastest 
bombing planes ever flown. 

The plane is Boeing’s 108-feet long, 
60-ton, sweptback wing bomber, the B-47, 
whose six jet engines drive it through the 
air at speeds well beyond 600 mph. 

Already the Air Force had been allo- 


Era Markers. In the hills over San 
Francisco’s Golden Gate, workmen 
last week dismantled the harbor’s 
one-time “protectors”—huge 16-inch 
guns (above) that are now obsolete. 

For past-war threats of battle- 
ship invasion, the giants would have 
been fine, but today’s danger, air at- 
tack, requires smaller, faster-firing 
anti-aircraft guns. 


caicu $10 million for construction, now 
finished, of two pilot models. 

What these two phases of the budget 
limit repercussions seemed to add up to 
was realization that the incredibly com- 
plex machinery of aircraft production 
would need a lion’s share of available 
military funds in order to stay fit and 
trim as the nation’s first line of defense. 


Spars’ Recall 


Of the women’s auxiliaries mustered 
by the armed services during the war, only 
one had Keen let lapse. Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Marines all had their gals back 
in uniform. But the Coast Guard’s Spars 
were missing. Last week Woman Veteran 
magazine reported in an exclusive story 
that ready and waiting for the next Con- 
gress is a bill to put 11,000 Spars back on 
the armed force list, pronto! 


Tanker Fleet 


Oil, the lifeblood of mechanized de- 
fense and of the industry that supplies it, 
was due for some new seagoing arteries. 
In America and Western Europe, the larg- 
est peacetime tanker construction pro- 
gram in history was under way. 

U.S. oil shippers had ordered 60 tank- 
ers, able to carry more than 11 million 
barrels of crude oil in their capacious 
holds. In Europe, to make up for war de- 
pletion, 294 tankers were being built. 

Beyond those plans was something 
even bigger. Awaiting final decision this 
month is a proposed $36 million Govern- 
ment subsidy for use by oil companies in 
building 18 super-tankers, each with about 
200,000 barrels’ capacity and a cruising 
speed of 20 knots per hour. Best present 
standard tankers can do is about 15 knots. 


Acme 


At the Navy’s ordnance testing 
grounds in Dahlgren, Va., however, 
big guns got a 20th century job. 
Sawed off to a third its normal length 
a 16-inch gun from, the battleship 
South Dakota, blastéd by a Jap air 
bomb in 1942, is being used to fire 
the warheads of guided missiles 
against armor plate so that impact 
effects may be measured. 
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What’s missing here? 


. 
ORTUNATELY, only the artist has turned back the 
FB vihects of progress. He did it by drawing a modern 
city with one thing missing. He left out the thing that 
makes modern transportation possible—the energy of 
oil. 

Fortunately, the wheels of progress are not turning 
back—they are turning forward and will keep on turn- 
ing forward. The benefits we get from eil will be even 
greater tomorrow than today. The thousands of men 
and women working in the great field of petroleum re- 
search are your guarantee of that. Their past record 
confirms their promise of further progress. 


Out of American petroleum research has come better 
gasoline for your automobiles, better asphalt for your 
roads, better aviation fuel for America’s planes, special 
lubricants for thousands of different types of machines 
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and engines, diesel fuels for modern trains and tractors, 
fuel oil for giant ships and home heating, synthetic rub- 
ber, plastics, insecticides, paint, cosmetics, modern 
medicines—the complete list would fill pages. 


With research—and with the rivalry of many com- 
panies each trying to make better products and invent 
better ways to serve you, the oil industry sets the pace 
for progress. It is breaking new records almost every 
day: in production—in refining—in marketing—in serv- 
ice. The 34,000 individual oil companies in America 
are progress minded. And their progress makes for 
“better living”—means more comfort and convenience 
for you. 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
670 Fifth Avenue e New York 19, N.Y. 


THERE’S A PLUS FOR YOU IN PETROLEUM’S PROGRESS 
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Religion 


Pa 


Stimulant 


Damp mists continued to curl around 
the ankles of chilled worshippers at Gils- 
land church, Cumberland, England, The 
reason: Church leaders last week turned 
down a proposal to fit the church with a 
modern heating system because “if the 
heat in a church becomes excessive peo- 
ple might go to sleep during the sermon, 
or at least have an excuse for doing so.” 


Strange Fruit 


To understand the Bible properly, 
many a scholar has contended, a reader 
should translate it for himself. Although 
this task may seem forbidding, the foun- 
dation for it is sound. In 19 centuries 
many word-meanings almost have been 
reversed; familiar objects of antiquity 
have lost identity in modern times. 

A hint of how-this can garble facts 
came last fortnight to botanists gathered 
in Tucuman, Argentina, to hear a lecture 
by the New York Botanical Garden’s as- 
sociate curator, Harold Moldenke. 

Botanist Moldenke, in a running fire 
of explanation, concerned himself with 
the fruits, flowers and trees that have 
been misnamed in Bible translations: 

No Temptation. The “apples” of 
the Song of Solomon and other Bible 
sections were probably apricots. Accord- 
ing to Moldenke, the real apples of Bible 
times weregbitter, unappetizing and not 
even plentiful in Biblical lands, Apricots, 
however, were both sweet and plentiful 
throughout Palestine. 

The rose Isaiah said was to blossom 
on the desert was, in the gospel accord- 
ing to Moldenke, probably a narcissus. 
And, because he translated the original 
Hebrew word as “a bulb,” the Rose of 
Sharon was probably the Palestine tulip. 

As to the mulberry forest from which 
David ambushed the Philistines, Mol- 
denke thinks the mulberries really were 
aspens, whose stiff leaves on weak stalks 
would have amply provided the “sound of 
a going in the tops of the .. . trees.” 


Latin to Hebrew 


When Donato Manduzio, a robust 
Italian peasant, came home from World 
War I, he was bedridden for life by 
wounds, 

Like most of his neighbors in the 
bleak village of San Nicatro, Manduzio 
was illiterate. But in his years of illness 
he taught himself to read and write, be- 
came deeply interested in religious prob- 
lems and sceptical of the Roman Catholic 
faith in which he had been reared. 

During the ’20s a Protestant revival- 
ist visited the Adriatic coastal region 
where Manduzio lived and converted many 
peasants and villagers. But Manduzio 
found he could not accept Protestantism. 

Still seeking a faith, Manduzio ac- 
cidentally came across a copy of the Tal- 
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mud, the collection of ancient canons and 
rabbinical writings on which much of 
Judaism is based. He read it and decided 
that here was the true religion, in its 
original form. Manduzio became a Jew. 
He changed his name to Levi. 

Proselyter. In the years which fol- 
lowed, he converted his own family and 
about 200 other villagers to Judaism. 
They picked Jewish names out of the 
Bible, observed dietary and other regula- 
tions as strictly as they could. 

Eventually, the chief rabbi of the 
Italian Jews received a letter from Man- 
duzio, asking that someone be sent to cir- 
cumcise the converts. Thinking the letter 
a hoax, the rabbi threw it away. But later 
communications from Manduzio-Levi 
made the rabbi change his mind. 

The final test of the converts’ zeal 
for the new faith came when Nazi anti- 
Semitic laws were introduced into Italy. 
The rabbi advised Manduzio and his fol- 
lowers to remain quiet about their con- 
version to avoid persecution. They indig- 
nantly refused. Instead, they continued to 
hold public worships openly. 

In 1943, the village was freed—as 
Manduzio said God had promised him in 
a vision—by Allied troops. The rescuers 
were a Palestinian volunteer unit of the 
British Eighth Army. They were prob- 
ably the first Jews-by-birth that the new 
Jews of San Nicatro had ever seen. 

Accepted. The converts were form- 
ally inducted into the Jewish community 
after the war, are now a part of the Nea- 
politan rabbinate. They refuse to inter- 
marry with their Catholic neighbors, 
maintain other strict Orthodox rules 
which cause difficulty when, as has some- 


New Beatitude. The Westover Hills 
Methodist Church, Richmond, Va., 
had a new pulpit last week. Rich- 
mond lawyer R. Westwood Winfree, 
whose hobby is woodcarving, made it 
himself and donated it to the church. 


times happened, a San Nicatro family is 
half Jewish and half Catholic. 

Currently, one of the younger San 
Nicatro Jews is in Rome, studying to be 
a rabbi. Others are in agricultural camps, 
training for careers in Palestine. All of 
them this month will ignore Christmas. 
Instead they will joyously celebrate 
Hanukkah, which commemorates the 
reconquest of the Temple by the Jewish 
army of the Maccabees in 25 A.D. 


Christmas Dinner 


And they shall build the old wastes, 
they shall raise up the former desola- 
tions, and they shall repair the waste 
cities, the desolations of many genera- 
tions. ... 

In their own way last week Ameri- 
can farmers were obeying. 

. .. And strangers shall stand and 
feed your flocks .. . Isaiah 61:4-5 

They were doing it with the food of 
their fields.. Rolling toward a Christmas 
deadline for overseas shipment were 2,500 
carloads of grain, meat, dairy products, 
cotton and rice donated by the farmers 
to the Christian Rural Overseas Program 
(CROP), a joint Catholic-Protestant re- 
lief agency whose 75,000 volunteer work- 
ers have already collected tons of food 
for distribution in 43 nations. 

Stockingful. When the Christmas 
donations got under way from U.S. ports, 
CROP could stake proud claim to having 
accomplished one of the largest volunteer 
relief efforts in the history of the world. 
And the farms’ Christmas CROP would 
have been dedicated in exactly the spirit 
of the season. 


Not until after it was installed did the 
pastor, Rev. M. J. Gray, (above) dis- 
cover what was carved on the back— 
where no preacher could miss it: 

“Blessed is he who knoweth when 
to stop talking and sit down.” 
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YESTERDAY 


The Martin B-10 bomber, faster 
by 100 m.p.h. than the best bom- 
bardment aircraft of its day and 
speedier than most pursuit ships, 
won the 1932 Collier Trophy for 
Glenn L. Martin. Ten years later, 
these tough old-timers, serving 
with the Netherlands East Indies 
Air Force, sank several Jap ships 
and shot down a number of mod- 
ern Jap fighters. 
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SPEED ... tocruise 100 m.p.h. 
faster than the _ twin-engine 
planes it replaces. SPEED... 
to gain time, time, time for busi- 
ness or pleasure. 

And this modern Martin air- 
liner ranks high in comfort, too 
... with cloud-soft seats, modern 
heating and ventilating, extra- 
large non-fogging windows. 
Ranks high in dependability ... 
with heated ice-free wings and 
tail surfaces, rubber fuel tanks. 
Ranks high in service .. . its 
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MANUFACTURERS OF: Morvinol resins (Martin Chem- 
Martin 2-0-2 airliners . Ad- 
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vanced military aircraft ¢. 
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TOMORROW 


Look to Martin for new, far- 
reaching advances in aircraft, 
rocketry, television, plastics, hel- 
icopters. We have recognized 
that in this swiftly changing 
world, adaptability is vital to sur- 
vival, vision is the key to leader- 
ship. In many fields, we are help- 
ing turn vision into actuality. 
We build for the future at Martin's! 


to Speed 


The 202 Cirlintt.. 


ANOTHER GREAT MARTIN PLANE! 


short landing and take-off dis- 
tances enable the 2-0-2 to bring 
high-speed luxury service to 
smaller airports as well as large 
Cities. 

Record-breaking performance 
... yes! But setting new aviation 
standards is a Martin habit! 
From the Martin-built plane 
which made the first over-ocean 
flight in 1912 .. . through the 
Martin B-10 which obsoleted all 
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AIRCRAFT: 


eee of ‘Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
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1934 
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AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


wood Corp.) « 
¢ DEVELOPERS OF: 
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other bombers in 1931... to the 
30-ton Martin PBM-5A Mari- 
ner, world’s largest amphibian 
. . « Martin has continually 
broken through aviation’s fron- 
tiers! Ever upward—ever on- 
ward—ever seeking to develop 
the legacy of flight—for you, 
your children and your chil- 
dren’s children! That is Martin's 
performance in the past and 
promise for the future! The 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 
3, Maryland. 
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1940 
1937 


Moreng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. Rubber Co.) © 
Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U. S. Plye 
Stratovision cerial rebroadcasting (in 
conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) « 
IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build better 
living in many far-reaching fields. 
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Edueation 


Call Me General 


Columbia University students were 
puzzled over how to address their presi- 
dent, Dwight D. Eisenhower, since he now 
appears in civilian garb, Last week they 
were officially reassured that “General” 
is still correct. 

Eisenhower, on leave from the Army, 
is still technically on active duty. He 
draws no salary from Columbia, receives 
Army base pay of $15,400 a year. 


Too Many Freshmen 


With college enrollment reaching an 
all-time high of 2.4 million—3% over last 
year—ratio of veterans to the total was 
falling 4% below last year. 

At Pennsylvania State College, how- 
ever, the pressure of new enrollments was 
deftly eased this year, as last year: Penn 
State “farms out” its freshmen to some 
23 other institutions, chiefly state teach- 
ers’ colleges. 

The scheme, which leaves Penn State 
without a freshman class is simple: The 
new student meets Penn’s admission re- 
quirements, then is given a choice of in- 
stitutions in which to spend his first year. 
If he makes good, he is welcomed into 
Penn as a sophomore. Total “farmed out” 
this year: 3,036 men, 680 women. 


Colleges: Still Jammed 


The quonset hut was well on its way 
to becoming an ivy-grown tradition on the 
campus. 

More than half the colleges report- 
ing last week in a survey by The New 
York Times said they needed more roofs 
and walls. To house the record-breaking 
2.4 million students, the nation’s 1,800 
campuses were dotted with trailer camps, 
huts and other make-do quarters. 

Bulging at the seams, 400 liberal arts 
colleges planned to spend $1.25 billion 
for new buildings. At this rate, higher 
education faces a building program that 
may cost $5 billion by 1958. 

Fees Up. For the privilege of at- 
tending overcrowded classes, often lis- 
tening to unqualified instructors, living in 
makeshift quarters, U.S. college students 
were paying 50% higher tuition than in 
1942. Average: $366. Room, board, laun- 
dry and other student expenses have sky- 
rocketed similarly. 

While the total college enrollment 
this fall is about 50,000 more than a year 
ago, most of the colleges believed the 
peak has been reached, few thought en- 
rollment would return to pre-war levels. 

Fewer Vets. Top veteran enroll- 
ment came in December 1947, with 1,- 
157,966 ex-service men studying under 
the G.I. Bifl, Vet enrollment is now 
down to a little more than a million. 
M.L.T. reported 12% of its freshmen were 
vets. Two years ago one half were. Of 
Harvard’s 1,200 freshmen this year, only 
16% are vets. 
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Enrollment in graduate and profes- 
sional schools was at record highs. Thou- 
sands of students—particularly in medi- 
cine, dentistry and engineering—were be- 
ing turned away. 

Most depressing aspect of The Times 
survey: Reports from 175 teachers’ col- 
leges show that entering classes this fall 
are down nearly 8%. 


Blast at Harvard 


Expelled from Harvard University 
for breaking a probation rule, student 
Leigh Cross from Texas aimed one part- 
ing blast at the authorities. Rigging up 17 
sticks of dynamite (presumably he had 
brought them east from an Oregon log- 
ging camp where he had worked last 
summer), he waited until 2 a.m. on the 
day of his departure, then set off a mighty 
blast near Weeks Memorial Bridge. 

Frightened, nearby Bostonians tum- 
bled out of bed, wondering if World War 
III had started and deluged police sta- 
tions with phone calls. 

Meanwhile, young Cross, blithely on 
his way to Texas, felt a little better. His 
“protest” had been heard. 


Two R’s for $67.50 


From a one-room school in the hills 
of northern Georgia last week came a 
complaining letter to the state board of 
education in Atlanta. The teacher, whose 
salary is $67.50 a month, wrote: 

“Dear Sir: When I since [signed] up 
Wednesday I was to since up for four 
check and I just since up for two check 
and that made four time for me too, If 
this don’t go to the write place send it 
on to the one to—and since you up. Ever 
two week. I don’t you to sence me my 
other checks to me because the money is 
hard to make for me not get them so 
sense them out to me at once.” 

Puzzled state board authorities fi- 
nally translated the complaint from the 
teacher, sole source of academic learning 


Trailer traditions? To house students might cost $5 billion. 


for 20 pupils, as meaning she had only 
received two checks in four months, 

Close to Home. Said Georgia’s dep- 
uty state superintendent of schools Dr. 
John I. Allman: “I have had many re- 
quests to release the name of the county. 
But these people in the hills are sensitive. 
The other day I read the letter to a civic 
club in a town not 20 miles from where 
this letter was mailed. The members .. . 
were shocked. I wanted to tell them that 
it was not a distant county, but near their 
own homes.” 

Few Georgia rural counties can sup- 
port their own schools. Salaries come 
from a state fund, range from a low of 
$67.50 a month to a top of $165. 

To the one-room school teacher, All- 
man sped the missing two checks. Would 
she be fired? Said the deputy state super- 
intendent: “We have no control over her. 
She is hired by the local board. Perhaps 
she is the best they can get—for $67.50.” 


. 


Not Comics Alone 


Tom Sawyer used to be withheld 
from children because it was supposed to 
encourage bad habits. But it is doubtful 
whether Tom Sawyer ruined any more 
youngsters than Elsie Dinsmore or Don- 
ald Duck. 

From Katherine Clifford, mother of 
four, writing in Parents magazine, mem- 
bers of the Association of Comic Maga- 
zine Publishers took comfort last week. 
They were particularly pleased with Mrs. 
Clifford’s suggestion that comic books 
(and radio serials) were becoming “the 
whipping boy for the failure of our so- 
ciety.” 

Anything for a Laugh. Mrs. Clif- 
ford’s remedy: Don’t forbid bad comics. 
“A little ridicule helps, especially from 
Daddy, the family hero. He doesn’t con- 
demn the horror comics; he just points 
out... how they are ridiculous. It’s sur- 
prising how soon a youngster loses in- 
terest in a crime story when he begins to 
laugh at it.” 





Rg. 
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Mhwiltiig VACATION CRUISES 
3 that long-desired ocean trip. 


wi > * . Te * =!) . 
Relax in the warm sunshine of the Caribbean. Visit South America when 


it’s summer “down there”. Enjoy the delightful cruises to Hawaii and 
the Orient. You'll see new lands, new faces, new customs: 
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On shipboard, you'll enjoy good food, good service and good fun. 
There are deck games for the active—and relaxation for those who want 
a complete rest. 





; Look at the vacation cruises available this winter and spring. We'll 
__ give you complete information, without obligation, about any trip that 
interests you. Remember, this is a free service to Pathfinder readers. 


Photographs Courtesy Of: Grace Line, Moore McCormack Lines, Nassau Development Board, Wide World 
: Photos, Bermuda News Bureau, and Matson Lines 





: : Soochow Creek And “Shanghai Skyline 


7 DAY CRUISE TO BERMUDA 








8 DAY CRUISE TO NASSAU IN THE BAHAMAS AND HAVANA 







Relaxing On A Bermuda Beach 






17 DAY CRUISE TO CANAL ZONE, CUBA, GUATEMALA 38—45 DAY CRUISE 
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Sugar Loaf Mountain, Rio De Janiero Harbour Waterfront Scene, Curacao, N. W. 1. 










FOR FREE INFORMATION, FILL OUT THE COUPON—TELL US WHERE YOU WANT TO GO. 


PATHFINDER TRAVEL INFORMATION SERVICE 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Please send me free information about a __§.__-______.___day cruise 
(Number of Days) 


to starting on or about 











I would also like information-about an ocean trip to —__ 
(Name of Country) 


Name 








City citi I gtensinpninnnn mine penne 


Gibraltar, Gateway To The Mediterranean 











Her world’s a stage. Miss Webster checks sets with designer Roth. (SEE: Bard) 


Bard on the Road 


Last week, in her New York office, 
Margaret Webster stuck yellow pins in 
the dots on the map that indicated 
Bloomington, Ind., Columbus, Ohio, and 
Huntingdon, Pa. This meant that the 
Margaret Webster Shakespeare Co., 
barnstorming the country’s colleges and 
universities, had played those towns. 
Other pins, zig-zagging from New York 
to Calitornia and up into Canada, showed 
they had already visited nearly 40 com- 
munities, would visit as many more be- 
fore next spring. In all, they will have 
given at least 174 performances. 

But no set of pins on a map could 
indicate how people have taken them to 
their hearts. Many times in the past few 
weeks Miss Webster hasn’t been able to 
squeeze into a seat to see her own show. 

Voice of the People. Margaret 
Webster, daughter of the late Dame May 
Whitty, is an actress, author and theatri- 
cal producer. On Broadway she has 
staged such Shakespearean plays as Rich- 
ard Il and Hamlet for Maurice Evans. 
But her real crusading conviction, for the 
past 10 years, has been that people across 
the country, after a quarter century’s diet 
of movies and radio—would like to see 
“live” theater again. There is a whole 
generation of college students, she says, 
who have never seen a professional com- 
pany do a Shakespearean play. 

A year ago Miss Webster asked 500 
schools if they would like to see one. 
When she got 300 enthusiastic replies she 
arranged with New York impresario S. 
Hurok to book the tour. Students them- 
selves selected the plays. Macbeth and 
Hamlet were the favorites. 
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Her 22 young actors, headed by 
Carol Goodner, Joseph Holland and A\l- 
fred Ryder, have all acted on Broadway 
and in Hollywood. They and the five 
stage technicians travel almost as simply 
as the Bard’s own players, who hiked 
about England with packs on their backs. 

One bus and a truck carry all the 
costumes, electric equipment, props and 
scenery. The scenery, designed by Wolf- 
gang Roth, is a series of screens and 
curtains that adjust to almost any lengths 
and angles, and platforms that can be set 
up in many combinations. 

Everybody Helps. There are still 
problems of loading and unloading. Al- 
most any day Miss Webster’s beautifully 
modulated voice, with its broad A’s and 
softened R’s, can be heard telling tech- 
nicians how to lug bulky equipment into 
buildimgs with no stage doors. Sometimes 
students help. In Winona, Minn., college 
boys did the heavy carrying, girls put 
scenery together and took it apart. There 
are problems of distance, too. Once the 
troupe traveled seven states in seven days 
—Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, 
North Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Next year they plan to increase their 
Shakespeare repertoire. And eventually 
they want to include Chekov, Moliére, 
Shaw and Sheridan. Of her venture thus 
far Miss Webster says that “the theater 
has all the excitement it had in the old 
days; it’s fun again!” 


Hearing History Happen 


A Christmas present for the whole 
family is a dramatic new Columbia re- 
cording, / Can Hear It Now. 

It gives them a chance to listen in 


on history in the making, to hear to- 
gether Dwight D. Eisenhower’s message 
on D-day, Chaplain William Downey’s 
prayer at Tinian before the Enola Gay 
took off with the first atomic bomb to be 
used in warfare, Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur accepting the Japanese surrender. 
On five 12-inch discs (MM 800; $7.25) 
or one long-playing record (ML 4095: 
$4.85) are great events of the years from 
1932 to 1945, told in the voices of the 
men who made them—Roosevelt, Church- 
ill, Chamberlain, Hitler, Mussolini, Sta- 
lin, De Gaulle. 

There are sports events like Joe 
Louis’ defeat of Schmeling in 1938, emo- 
tional high points like the break in Ar- 
thur Godfrey’s voice as he described th> 
Roosevelt funeral procession in 1945, im- 
portant occasions like Harry S. Truman’s 
first appearance as President. They are 
linked together in narrative by news- 
caster Edward R. Murrow. 

As It Was. He and radio writer 
Fred W. Friendly and J. G. Gude, pro- 
ducer of the album, spent two years lis- 
tening to 500 hours of old broadcast rec- 
ords and searching through every sort of 
file to produce these 45 minutes of com- 
pelling listening. The striking of Big Ben 
and the singing and marching of Nazi 
storm troopers are all as real as the day 
they happened: 


Fa La La La La 


Deck the boughs with fun and folly 
—and there’s a typical U.S. Christmas 
tree. 

The average family hangs about 53 
ornaments (not counting lights) on its 
tree. And it spends about $2.35 for extra 
trimmings around the house, according 
to a survey conducted by a leading man- 
ufacturer of Yule gewgaws. Furthermore, 
in 7 out of 10 households, the company 
claimed, it’s the man who puts up the 
stuff. Who takes it down? No answer. 


Post-humous 


A woman’s age, traditionally, is her 
own secret. So last week when a United 
Press reporter in New York called eti- 
quette expert Emily Post and asked her 
how old she was, he got back a cold 
query: Didn’t he know his question was 
in bad taste? 

The reporter knew, but persisted. He 
was writing a prepared obituary, he said, 
and couldn’t find Mrs. Post’s birthdate 
anywhere.* 

At the word “obituary,” Mrs. Post 
had already relented. She gave the re- 
porter the date. “If they’re not going to 
print it until I’m dead,” she said, “I 
don’t care.” 


**Permanent” Starch 


Automatic washing machines, driers 
and ironers had practically freed house- 
wives of washday drudgery—except for 
the irksome job of starching. 

Then came a new product—Perma 

* Who’s Who in America, 1936-37, listed her 


birthdate as Oct. 1873. It’s been dropped from all 
editions since. 
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0- Starch—that keeps clothes crisp through 


re 8 to 10 washings. A milky, liquid plastic, \ $ 
s it works into threads, stiffens them but / 4 $ 
Ly without making them brittle. ba 
ye No Boil, No Toil. Only work in- : 
r- volved is to mix one cup of the liquid ° 
r. with three cups of cool tap water. Clothes » 
) then are dipped, wrung out, dried, sprin- } 4 
D: kled and ironed in the usual way. Under 
m heat, the tiny plastic particles in the ; 
e starch melt around thread strands and 
1- solidify without streaks or blotches. The 
- makers also claim the treatment retards 

fading and mildewing and doubles the 
e life of cottons (see picture). 


A pint bottle of Perma Starch (about 
75¢) does as much work, the manufac- 
turers say, as $2.50 worth of liquid corn- 
starch. It is being sold in Chicago and 
Detroit, will be marketed nationally soon. 


» Girl’s Guide 


©00000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000900000800000000000000000008 


For teen-agers faced with the tough 
problem of choosing a career is the Camp | 
Fire Girls’ new booklet, Vocationally 
Yours. Its lively 48 pages are crammed 


f with advice from prominent women in 10 
\- different vocational fields: a teacher, 
n homemaker, writer, decorator, designer, 
i singer, merchandiser, illustrator, indus- 
V try executive and social worker. 


All the writers stress qualities de- 
sirable for success in their fields. They 
also suggest courses to take in school, 
tell the duties of each job, and point out 
the unglamorous side working girls come 

S up against. The book costs 75¢, from 
Camp Fire Outfitting Co., 704 Broadway, 
New York. 





: How to Make Money 


A sizable garden plot, a food chop- 
per, vinegar, water, salt, sugar and ambi- 
y tion are what it takes to get a bottled 
horseradish business going. 

This and 62 other ideas for putting 


; VS 


if you NOurighed EVERY we 
of Me... with Caines” 
ecccccces 


The merry gleam in his eye —the play give him expert care, and nourish EVERY 
in his paws—the wag in his tail . . . how INCH of him. Gaines supplies every type 
much more fun to own a dog when you of nourishment dogs are known to need! 


THIS MUCH NOURISHMENT in each pound of Gaines! 


To build strong bodies—as much ~s For strong bones and teeth — the ca 
proteins as in 14 lbs. fresh beef © minerals that would be provided _—"* 
by 134 Ibs. cheese 








For energy—as much carbohy- 


drates as in 2 quarts cooked For red-blooded vitality — as >". y 
oatmeal much iron as in 3% Ib. beef liver 
| For sleek appearance and glossy _~--.. ALL THE VITAMINS AND 
' coat—the fats that would be “““~ MINERALS dogs are known to need 
: provided by 114 oz. butter - +. in more than required quantities 
GAINES COSTS LESS 70 FEEO Saat 


than any otter nye of doy food. oe 


T Gaines soc rooos | 


After eight washings. The left half got “Nourish Every Inch of Your Dog” 
the Perma Starch. (SEE: Permanent) | copyright 1948 by General Foods Corp. A Product of General Foods 
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home products and talents to profitable 
use are explained in a new $1 book by 
Earl B. Shields, Chicago advertising ex- 
ecutive. Except for a few like chinchilla 
breeding, which requires a hefty initial 
investment, most of the projects suggest- 
ed in Making Money at Home are pin- 
makers. Among them: Textile 
painting, animal breeding, tutoring, typ- 
ing, sewing. Furthermore, the book fol- 
lows through, tells how to advertise and 
market the spare-time products, 


money 


Streetcar Named Noel 


Last month, trolley-riders along the 
Philadelphia Transportation Co.’s Route 
42 already had begun asking Conductor- 
ess Martha Kashner if and when “her” 
Christmas streetcar would run this year. 

Two weeks before Christmas,’ Mrs. 
Kashner told them. Already on order 
were the holly wreaths, jingling bells, 
poinsettias and candy canes with which 
the green streamliner would be decked 
Dec. 11. 

First Sprig. The idea of giving a 
Christmas touch to the streetcar assigned 
her and motorman Virden Saunders for 
the day came to Mrs. Kashner in 1945. 
It was a big hit. Now she and Saunders 
are allowed to keep the same car all sea- 
son, so the decorations can be (and are) 
much more elaborate, They pay for the 
trimmings and candy (given freely to 
small fry) and do the decorating them- 
selves, at a cost of $25 and six hours. 
Both think this a small price for the fort- 
night of good cheer it yields. 

High Spots. There are special mo- 
ments Mrs. Kashner likes to remember. 
The time a group started carols and the 
whole car joined in. And when the small 
boy and girl, here only five days from 
war-torn Europe, managed a shy, smiling 
“thank you”—the only two English words 
they knew—for her part in their first 
American Christmas. 





“Fares, please.” Mrs. Kashner’s rid- 


ers get Yule spirit. (SEE: Streetcar) 
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Rockabye 


Dr. George Gallup, whose interest in 
the subject has doubtless been sharpened 
since Nov. 3, last week asked people in 
eight countries whether they sleep well 
at night. 

Americans, according to the survey, 
are the world’s champion insomniacs. 
Only 48% of them never have trouble 
getting to sleep; 38% sometimes find it 
difficult, and 14% frequently do. 

Dr. Gallup also reported that Nor- 
wegians have the least sleep-trouble; 
there are more insomniac women than 
men; college graduates sleep better than 
grammar school graduates; “very happy” 
people sleep best of all. 


Cancer’s Dual Nature 


A puzzling fact about the malignant 
puzzle called cancer is the variation in 
pain. Some tumors cause their victims 
agony; others, equally fatal, are almost 
painless. There are cases where pain 
recurs at fixed periods; others where it 
comes and goes unpredictably. 

Last week before an audience of can- 
cer specialists in Manhattan a new theory 
about cancer, derived from a decade of 
research into the phenomenon of pain, 
was put forward by Dr. Emmanuel Re- 
vici. Dr. Revici, a Rumanian now doing 
research in Brooklyn, investigated the 
acid-base balance in the metabolism of 
cancer victims, 

By combining in a new way various 
routine clinical tests, Dr. Revici satisfied 
himself that certain kinds of cancer— 
those which result in a free-spreading 
dry tumor—are associated with high 
acidity, which eventually affects the en- 
tire metabolism of the body. Other types 
—those which ulcerate and drain—he 
found associated with high alkalinity. 

Antidotes. Experiments based on 
this observation showed that pains of the 
acid pattern were temporarily decreased 
by giving the patient alkaline substances. 
Conversely, pains of the alkaline pattern 
were decreased by the use of acids. 

It follows from these and other ob- 
servations, according to Dr. Revici, that 
there is a hitherto unknown dualism in 
the development of cancer. He does not 
say that there are two different kinds of 
cancer. He does say that the wildly pro- 
liferating cells characteristic of the dis- 
ease adapt themselves to their environ- 
ment (the victim’s body) in a way which 
can cause either an acid or an alkaline 
unbalance. 

Dr. Revici’s theories are currently 
the object of interested speculation 
among New York cancerologists. If con- 
firmed, they may open the door to new 
methods of treatment. Dr. Revici is ex- 
pected to speak soon about his own re- 
sults in the treatment of cancer on the 
basis of acid and alkaline patterns. 

Versatile Dr. Revici began his medi- 





cal career as a specialist in Bucharest, 
but always mcintained a parallel interest 
in pure research, chiefly in biochemistry. 
He left Bucharest in the ’30s to devote 
all his time to laboratory and clinical 
work, which he carried on chiefly in Paris 
prior to his arrival in the U.S. For the 
past two years he has directed the Insti- 
tute for Applied Biology in Brooklyn. 


The Blood-builders 


“One pinch of mummy dust, ground 
fine and swallowed in wine, improves the 
blood and makes it very red.” 

Some such prescription as this was 
the basis of a profitable business worked 
up in the 18th century by a pharmacist 
in Linz, Austria. He imported mummies 
from Egypt and sold them by the ounce. 
And his “cure” was no stranger than 
those other doctors of the period inflicted 
on patients suffering from anemia. 

Until the middle of the last century, 
nobody knew much about anemia, except™ 
that it involved “wasting,” languor, pal- 
lor and sometimes death. The Greeks 
rightly suspected that some forms of it 
involved lack of iron, and scripts as old 
as 2000 B.C. recommend eating rust dis- 
solved in water, or licking iron swords. 
The Christian era brought even stranger 
treatments, including the use of unicorns’ 
horns and molten gold. Doctors also tried 
transferring blood from sheep and other 
animals to human victims of anemia. Pa- 
tients who didn’t die of this, they report- 
ed, became “melancholy.” 

From Magic to Science. Eventu- 
ally, clinical studies made it possible to 
spot the differences between anemia and 
diseases which produce similar symp- 
toms, like tuberculosis. And in 1849 an 
English physician named Addison dis- 
tinguished between the mild forms of 
anemia, which afflict many people at dif- 
ferent ages, and pernicious anemia. 

Iron is still the basic chemical in the 


Bettmann iechive 
Anemia cure. The survivors felt melan- 


choly. (SEE: Blood Builders) 
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treatment of ordinary anemia. But the 
pernicious kind is another matter. It in- 


volves the nervous system, usually attacks | 


older people (most often Americans, 
Canadians, Englishmen—rarely Asiatics 
or Negroes). It is marked by extreme 
weakness, digestive disturbances and 
other distressing symptoms. 

Apart from this, doctors still don’t 
know much about how pernicious anemia 
works. But they know how to treat it: by 
giving liver-extract, a discovery compar- 
able to that of insulin—both in its im- 
portance and in the fact that it arrests 
the disease without curing it. 

The effectiveness of liver-extract was 
discovered in 1926 by Drs. George Minot, 
William Murphy and George Whipple 
(who won the Nobel prize for it). Last 
fortnight statisticians for the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. announced that 
the death rate for pernicious anemia has 
been reduced by about 45ths as a result. 

Formerly, patients whose illness was 
diagnosed as pernicious anemia usually 
died about 30 months later. Now, with 
care, they usually live on until they die of 
something else. 


Mrs. MceGea ry’s Friends 


When Missouri-born Marion Frances 
Hurst was married last year to Stanley A. 
McGeary, U.S. consular officer in China, 
she turned in her missionary nurse’s uni- 
form. But, when her husband was trans- 
ferred to Kunming, Mrs. McGeary, no 
longer a nurse by profession, thought 
nothing of doing what she could, without 
nay, to help some sick Chinese in the 
city. 

But to those she comforted, her ef- 
forts did not seem like a small thing. 
They were lepers. Last week the Depart- 
ment of State released the text of an 
advertisement these unfortunates had had 
published, by begging and borrowing the 
money, in the Kunming News, after they 
learned that the McGearys were being 
transferred to Chungking. 

In Person. “We, the sufferers, are 
so unfortunate in our lot as to become 
victims of this malignant disease, leprosy. 
We have become social outcasts and are 
extremely painful and miserable. Fortu- 
nately, the government set up an asylum 
to accommodate us... . 

“What is even more honorable, we 
have Mrs. Stanley McGeary, wife of the 
American Consul in Kunming, who, dis- 
regarding the nobility of her own person, 
has been able to get into near access with 
the lepers who have always been consid- 
ered terrible among the impression of the 
people of the world. 

“She cures us in person. She does 
not keep herself away from the foul 
odours and strange features of the suf- 
ferers. She washes our sores and dresses 
our abscesses. She never’ comes short in 
the smallest details in her care of the 
patients, She has never stopped tending 
us for more than one year. 

“Her virtuous conduct of universal 
love and her hard and laborious spirit 
can indeed make us remember through- 
out our lives.” 
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WRIT OF HABEAS CORPUS... Although Lambdin P. Milligan had never 
served in the armed forces, he was arrested in Indiana by the military power 
of the United States on October 5, 1864, was imprisoned, tried, convicted 
of treason and sentenced to be hanged. In 1866, his petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus was brought before the Supreme Court. A military commission 
can not try citizens when the civil courts are open, and since martial law is 
confined to the locality of actual war, Milligan was discharged. This case 
establishes a citizen's right of protection against illegal imprisonment. 


Forty-two years before this memorable event, the United States 

Fire Insurance Company was organized, Its strict adherence to 

the principles of democracy bas won it confidence and contributed 
to its long and successful career. 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
ORGANIZED 1824 


ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT CAROLINAS DEPARTMENT 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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Grocery Owner In California 
Buys Two New Compressors 
—Chooses Frigidaire 


“Reliable, low-cost refrigeration plays a 
big part in our business,’ ” says Jim Kelly, 
owner of Kelly’s Grocery, Concord, Calif. 
*“‘That’s one reason why 1 recently bought 
two new Meter-Miser Compressors. 

“The other reason is we’ve always found 
it smart to take our refrigeration problems 
Ayer gh 
to our Frigidaire dealer, Sattler’s, Concord. 
They've saved us money and given us qual- 
ity service. It was a matter of course to 
deal with those who have done the most 

for us.” 

For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Telephone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


NI 


Executive Accountants and C. P. A’s earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them. We train you thoroly at home in spare 
time for C. P. A's examinations or executive accounting positions. 
Previous ex perience unnecessary. Personal training under supervision 
of staff of C. P. A’s. Placement counsel! and help. Write for free 
book, Fhe the Profession That Pays.’’ 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence Institution Dept. 12393-H, Chicago 5, Ill. 


For Joyful Cough 
Relief, Try This 
Home Mixture 


No Cooking. 


This splendid recipe is used by millions every 
year, because it makes such a dependable, effective 
medicine for coughs due to colds. It's so easy to 
mix—a child could do it. 

From any druggist get 24% ounces of Pinex, a 
special compound of proven ingredients, in concen- 
trated form, well-known for its soothing effect on 
throat and bronchial irritations. 

Then make a syrup by stirring two cups of gran- 
ulated sugar and one cup of water a few moments, 
until dissolved. It's no trouble at all. No cooking 
needed. Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle and fill up with 
your syrup. This makes a full pint of cough medi- 
cine, very effective and quick-acting. and you get 
about four times as much for your money it never 
spoils, and children love its pleasant taste. 

You'll be surprised by the way it takes hold of 
coughs. giving you quick relief. It loosens the 
phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, and helps 
clear the air passages. Money refunded if it doesn't 
please you in every way 


THE PINEX COMPANY FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Saves Big Dollars. 
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Sports 


Power Play 


Last week, for the 1948 renewal of a 
famous’ football— series, thrice-beaten 
Southern California was picked to lose 
again—this time by 20 points to a Notre 
Dame team unbeaten in 28 straight games 
and untied in 21. 

By the last quarter, however, the 
Irish had only a 7-0 lead when USC 
pushed across a touchdown, suddenly 
sprang another to go ahead 14-7. Cau- 
tioned Columbia Broadcasting sports an- 
nouncer Red Barber: “Don’t go away 
folks, anything can happen.” 

Understatement. Barber was right 
on two counts. On the next kickoff, Notre 
Dame raced 87 yards to the USC 13- 
yard line, scored and kicked the point to 
pull out a 14-14 tie. 

Then, just after the last of the 100,- 
571 howling spectators left these earth- 
shaking goings-on, the press box atop 
Memorial Coliseum began to sway and 
the chalk lines on the field danced crazily. 

It was a real earthquake that shook 
the stadium’s vast concrete bulk for sev- 
eral seconds. 


Death in Season 


As the deer hunting season opened, 
Charles I, Daugherty, supervisor of the 
Targhee National Forest, Idaho, wrote a 
letter to outdoor editor Don Brooks of 
The Salt Lake City Tribune. 

“T am hunting tomorrow,” 
Daugherty explained, “and I have a feel- 
ing that I should review my will, check 
my life insurance policies. . . .” 

Daugherty’s letter was far from 
funny. There were some 7 million deer in 
U.S. woods—far more than in Columbus’ 
time—but there were also 3.4 million 
hunters. And no amount of pre-season 
cautioning seemed able to keep them 
from shooting each other instead of the 
deer. By last week-end, with the hunting 


i y 
going 


A’hunting we will go. These men came 


only half over, 111 had been killed in 21 
states and the toll was climbing steadily 
toward las year’s total of 141 dead. 

New York, so far, had counted 16 
dead “sportsmen,” Colorado, 11, and 
Idaho, 9—all record highs. Maine’s toll 
was 17; Michigan and Wisconsin, 10 
each, and Oregon, 7. Pennsylvania re- 
ported three persons shot in the season’s 
opening day barrage alone. 

The Mistakes. Why? asked the 
Wisconsin Conservation Bulletin, and 
then gave some answers: “A Wisconsin 
man sat on a stump. ... Stung by a 
stray bullet, he jumped up. Another 
gunner saw the quick movement, fired 
blindly and killed him. A Michigan 
hunter carried his lunch wrapped in 
white paper. ... He was shot by another 
fellow who said the white looked like 
deer’s tail. A California youth, decked 
out in red hat, crouched in a clump of 
bushes. . . . The hunter who [shot] him 
said: ‘I thought he was a turkey.’ 

“The offenders,” Conservation Bulle- 
tin charged, “belong to the irresponsible, 
trigger-happy type of hunter who fires be- 
fore he looks.” In Idaho, Gov. C. A. 
Robins demanded the “stiffest type of 
penalty as a reward for [such] thought- 
less action,” and in Pennsylvania the state 
legislature was to be asked to write simi- 
lar stern action into law. 

Declared The Pittsburgh Post-Ga- 
zette: “Before many more antlered bucks 
and hunters have fallen, Pennsylvania 
sportsmen should get behind a program 
calling upon the general assembly to 
broaden the game laws and establish 
stricter licensing regulations.” 

Everywhere authorities were agreed 
that the entire deer hunting tradition was 
not worth a single human life. 


Price of War 


Professional football club owners 
were counting 1948 as the most expensive 
year in their history. 

Attendance, after hitting 
highs last autumn, had 
course, falling 12% in 
National Football 
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the eight-team All-America Conference, 
which set up shop in 1946. 

The slumps, however, were not the 
main reason for growing financial con- 
cern. Helping them nudge the two leagues 
into the red was a vicious civil war. Its 
ammunition was dollars; its spoils: the 
1948-1949 crop of college grid material, 
being bid for by both sides. 

This season, for instance, the NFL’s 
big, powerful Chicago Bears were paying 
three quarterbacks (veteran Sid Luck- 
man, rookies Bobby Layne and Johnny 
Lujack) 
paychecks had . reached astronomical 
heights in many another case. 

The remedies obviously were: an 
NFL-AAC agreement to pool each win- 


ter’s crop of graduating college stars, | 
eliminating competitive bidding in favor 


of a common draft; and a territorial and 
scheduling agreement to avoid such blun- 
ders as an NFL Giants 
Yanks game in New York the same day. 

Still At It. The AAC was ready to 
sign such pacts, but the NFL was not. It 
had beaten the younger league to the 
player market last year, holding an early 
meeting to snare most of the big-name 
collegiate recruits. This year, in retalli- 
ation, the AAC had held a secret draft 
session in midsummer. Now both groups 
were angling for 1949 pro prospects like 
Nevada’s Stan Heath (PatHrinper, Nov. 
17), Columbia’s Lou Kusserow and Notre 
Dame’s Frank Tripucka. 

Waiting. The National League, 
whose Boston, Detroit and Green Bay 
franchises were none too strong, frankly 
was waiting for the AAC to fold under 
the dollar war. Thereupon, said NFL die- 
hards, it would take over profitable AAC 
clubs like the Cleveland Browns and San 
Francisco 49’ers. 

But the AAC, uncooperatively, was 
showing no real signs of folding. It had 
weak spots in Chicago, Brooklyn and Buf- 
falo and nobody was happy about three 
competing NFL and AAC teams in the 
New York and Chicago areas. But con- 
ference members in Cleveland, Baltimore, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles were do- 
ing from fair to very well indeed. 

Barring NFL peace bids this winter, 
when some franchise realignments might 


he made, it looked as if the NFL and | 


AAC would be back knifing each other at 
the same old stands next fall. 


Peace in Sports 


Athletically speaking, World War II 
was officially over last week. The end 
came in the form of a proposal to the 
U.S. Amateur Athletic Union at its 60th 
annual convention. The proposal: to let 
Germany send a team to the world bob- 
sled championships at Lake Placid, N.Y., 
Jan 29-30 and Feb. 5-6. 

The AAU bobsled committee quickly 
approved, thus paved the way for first 
German participation in a big interna- 
tional sports event since the war. 

To top it off, the AAU sent a message 
of “greetings and encouragement” to Ja- 
pan, hoped that nation and Germany 
would compete in 1952’s Olympics. 
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The Truth about 
DEAFNESS 


AND HEARING AIDS 


Perhaps you have been told that the 
selection of a hearing aid necessitates 
a fat pocketbook, numerous tests, 
“consultations” and a lot of time to 
be properly “fitted”. 


This has been disproved by tens of 
thousands of hard-of-hearing men and 
women who have taken advantage of 
Zenith’s liberal 10-Day Money-Back 
Trial offer*. They have proven to 
themselves that the Zenith needs no 
individual “fitting” —can be confidently 
purchased by mail. 


INSTANTLY ADJUSTABLE—BY YOU 
You, unaided, can make needed ad- 
justments at any time, anywhere, by 
means of Zenith’s two convenient 
fingertip controls—one for volume, 
and another (Zenith’s exclusive four- 
position tone control) adjustable at 
“full range”, or to give you the em- 
phasis you need to hear high, medium, 
or low tones. 


So, why not do as many thousands 
of others have done to find real hear- 
ing happiness. Use the coupon below 
for a free copy of “I’M DEAF — But I 
Won't Stop Hearing”—as told by a 





Fast, Blissful Relief from 


Itching Skin Misery 


“‘Wouldn’t be without it!"’ Say Resinol 
users when telling how amazingly this 
soothing ointment comforts the fiery 
itch of ‘dry eczema, common rash, pim- 
ples, externally caused. Wellworthtrying 








NEW 
GAME 
(PATENTED) 
A GAME FOR RELAXATION 





SHUFFLEBALL 












man who has had over 20 years of ex- 
perience with deafness and hearing 
aids. Let him tell you how you can 


own and operate a top-quality hearing 
aid for a fraction of the price others 
have paid for a “fitted” instrument 
and service. Send the coupon below, 
now, and learn how you, too, can 
afford real hearing happiness. 


*This offer available on direct sales by Zenith 
Radio Corporation or its subsidiaries. 


EN! TH 


HEARING AID 
Made by the Makers of World-Famous Zenith Radios 






NEW 





Your physician is the only per- 
son qualified to examine your 
ears and prescribe a hearing aid. 





Cain <ol 


an oo nam at “Free Booklet Coupon —-----= 


Zenith Radio Corporation 
Department P1238 
5801 W. Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me 
details of your 10-Day Money-Back (Hear Bet- 
ter or Pay Nothing) offer. Also free booklet 
“I’M DEAF — But I Won’t Stop Hearing.”’ I am 
interested in all the money-saving facts and 
information a hard-of-hearing person should 
have > am deafness and the selection of a hear- 
ing aid. 
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Big Game for Fun Hunters 


Famous JOHNSON 
Indoor Target Gun 


A gift for Dad or Junior 
that everyone from six 
to sixty enjoys. Try 
this ideal indoor- 
outdoor sport. Ac- 
curate as a fine 















Easy to play, enjoyment for all. Play it on your 
living room floor or out of doors. Complete, ready 
to,play only $10.95. Satisfaction or money refunded. 
LUTHER P. CREASY 
CATAWISSA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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r. R. Schiffmann’s 
Asthmador is a faithful friend to thou- 
sands of asthmatics. The easy, dependable 
way to lick the distress of asthma attacks 
— powder, cigarette or pipe mix form. 
Economical, too-no expensive sprays-just 
breathe Asthmador’s medicated fumes. 
At all drug stores 


DR. R. SCHIFFMANN’S 


ASTHMADOR 


rifle yet safe 
enough for 
the home. 














Complete with 
home shooting 
pellets, 
targets, 
(Originally $15) 


Reduced Add 50¢ 
v— 4.95 Ve, 
ORDER BY MAIL 


J.B. CRAWFORD & CO. 
25 Arch St., Boston, Mass. 


Send ........ Johnson Target Guns. 
Enclosed 18 $.........-.000 



















Small-fry Santas. Pamela Lam- 
phere, Chicago tot whose parents sep- 
arated in disagreement over a 1,000- 
to-l-shot operation to save her life, 
survived the operation to bring mother 
and father back together and become 
Miss Christmas Seal of 1948. 
When her parents weren't looking, 
Brooklyn’s 4-year-old Sue Moskowitz 
played “Santa” with Daddy’s bank- 
roll, handed out $40 to passersby, and 
buried Mommy’s $1,500 diamonds in 
the family garbage. 


Yuletide Spirit. French pacifist 
Jean Pipart, infuriated by a Christmas 
display of lead soldiers in a Nantes 
shopwindow, landed in jail after 
breaking up the troop concentration 
with stones. . . . When Martha Cul- 
breth of Fayetteville, N.C., brought a 
glass of water to a tired-looking wom- 
an in a hotel lobby, the act of kind- 
ness brought an unexpected reward— 
a $7,500 check. . . . The William 
Pratts, empty-pocketed Binghamton, 
N.Y., parents of three kids, inherited 
a $700,000-a-year, grandparental oil 
well income. . . . In New York City, 
Chester Myron’s cat scratched up 
$2,200 left in a garage loft by “per- 
sons unknown.” 
















Holiday Spirits. Atlanta police 
suspected Aaron Richards of imbibing 
when angry whistles of six trains 
failed to budge him from his car, 
stalled on a railroad track. ... As a 
cure for rowdyism, Boston Judge John 
Connelly sentenced several boys to live 
like babies for 24 hours—right down 
to wearing diapers and drinking milk 
through nippled bottles. 














Public Eye. When the Metro- 
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Corn from Betty 








People and Places 





Acme 


Cabbage for the Pratts 


politan Opera opened in New York, 
ABC televised it for the first time and 
72-year-old Betty Henderson gave an 
off-stage boxing exhibition only slight- 
ly less offensive than her leg-art show 
last year. . . . A woman in Corpus 
Christi, Tex., won a divorce because 
her husband shut off his hearing aid 
every time she presented her side in a 
family argument. ... Ten-year-old Jane 
Bieberman of Cynwyd, Pa., won her 
amateur radio license after four years’ 
study, began operating station W30VV. 
... Mrs. Anna Ruby of Springfield, 
Ill., made surgical history by losing 
her appendix at the age of 101. 


Wedding Bells. More than 200 
well-wishers attended the wedding of 
Lucille Cefalu and Carl Martineau 
after Lucille advertised in a San Fran- 
cisco paper: “Bride . . . 3,000 miles 
away from relatives and friends .. . 
will be broken hearted if she has 
empty church.” . , . Former Ziegfeld 
Follies star Meredith Howard finally 
married Rep. Richard Harless (D.- 
Ariz.), meanwhile denying rumors 
that she postponed the wedding earlier 
because the matron of honor lost her 
year-old “richest baby in the world,” 
surprised with a South Carolina wed- 
ding to North Carolina sportsman 


Lloyd Tate, 22. 


Turnabout. At a Christmas ben- 
efit at London’s No. 10 Downing St., 
teetotaler Lady Astor auctioned off a 
bottle of whiskey, muttering: “I’m 
sure I shall get into awful trouble over 
this.” . . . Gov. Earl Warren, who re- 
cently guessed wrong, twice counted 
the two pheasants he had shot near 
Williams, Cal., before declaring them 
“in the bag.” ... Col. W. F. Rockwell, 
head of Pittsburgh’s  strikebound 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., took a dare and 
marched with picketers. 





















Americana 


Spoils from Spoils 


Acorns were bringing $2 a bushel 
last week from the Ohio Reclamation As- 
sociation. Cleveland school children were 
cleaning up. More important, they were 
helping produce 150,000 future oak trees 
to help solve one of Ohio’s sorest prob- 
lems: the ugly scars left on the land by 
the strip mine industry. 

Twenty-four states share this trou- 
ble of Ohio’s. Worst afflicted are the cen- 
tral states, from Pennsylvania to Okla- 
homa. Shoveling off overlying earth is the 
only way to get at minerals which lie in 
flat veins near the surface. In 1947 this 
method accounted for 22% of U.S. coal 
production. It is quick, safe, complete 
and so cheap a five-foot coal seam is 
worth the removal of 80 feet of earth. 

Waste Land. But stripping natu- 
rally ruins land for agriculture (to date, 
225,000 acres), creates ugly, streaked 
spoil banks, sometimes poisons adjacent 
waters. It distresses nature lovers and 
farmers, who fear its future spread. 
When World War II boomed strip-min- 
ing, things came to a head. States began 
passing legislation to- make operators 
level or plant spoil banks, pay fees or 
make other retribution. 

Teapot Tempest? To win the battle 
of the spoil banks, operators formed rec- 
lamation associations. They also pro- 
duced figures showing their holdings are 
chiefly sub-marginal land; that stripping 
affects no more than 3% of the land in 
some of the most heavily-mined counties. 

Many operators, helped by natural 
as well as planned seeding, already were 
cutting good timber, Others, through ig- 
norance of the chemistry of spoil bank 
materials, had made less progress. But 
some of the mineral-rich subsoil was 
growing trees faster than unmined land. 

A report recently issued by the Cen- 
tral States Forest Experiment station at 
Columbia shows that less than 5% of the 
spoil-land is too acid to support growth. 
With research, most can be made profit- 
able eventually for forestry, grazing, fruit 
growing, wildlife or recreation. 

Cows & Fences. Trees are the 
chief crop so far. Operators can average 
at least $5.71 annually an acre from pulp- 
wood and fence posts, also grow their 
own mine timbers. Grazing, still experi- 
mental, yielded one Illinois owner $9 an 
acre in 1946—plus $600 from _ furs 
trapped and a future crop of commer- 
cial frog’s legs. Because banks are porous 
when left unleveled, they hold water, 
raise tables, create untainted lakes for 
fishing, recreation, waterfowl and wild- 
life. 

Even excluding these more or less 
future recompenses, a study of two fertile 
strip counties, just published by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, points out soberly, it 
would take 250 years of fine crops to 
equal the value of the 4,000 to 9,000 tons 
of coal mined from one acre. 
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Salmon, Still in Peril 


Oregonians who went to the polls 
last month to help pick a President also 
settled—temporarily, at least—an old dis- 
pute between local fishing interests. 

Voters were asked if they wanted to 
eliminate salmon fishing with “fixed gear” 
(shore-operated traps, seines and_ set 
nets) from the Columbia river. Their an- 
swer: yes.* Henceforth commercial fisher- 
men (except Indians, who can use dip 
nets) must use only floating gear. 

Most Oregonians probably thought 
they were voting to conserve their big- 
gest natural crop, which produces 20.2 
million pounds of food almost effortlessly 
each year. But. were they? 

Backers of the measure, including 
conservation and sportsmen’s groups 
called fixed gear “murderous devices 
which annually killed millions of salmon 
and trout.” (The supply has fallen nearly 
% in 50 years.) Standardization of equip- 
ment, some said, would make future con- 
trols easier. They also claimed fixed-gear 
anglers (11° of the total) were building 


*In a similar referendum three decades ago, 
well-meaning Oregonians had voted to eliminate 
both fixed gear and floating gear, thereby legally 
abolishing the entire salmon industry. These meas- 
ures were subsequently declared unconstitutional. 





Salve for scars. Trees, grass thrive... 





a “monopoly” of fishing by leasing the 
whole shoreline. 

True or False? However, to throw 
doubt on the sportsmen’s theories were 
figures to show that fixed gear took only 
27.2% of the catch, while floating gear 
took 72.8%. Since there is no limit on the 
number or take of gillnetters (so-called 
because their boat-operated nets snare 
fish by the gills), fixed-gear fishermen 
would simply switch to this cheaper type 
of operation. And gill nets, unlike traps, 
catch chiefly big fish, thus tend to kill off 
the larger strains. 

In any case, the measure left the 
top salmon conservation problems still 
unsolved: inroads of sea-going trollers, 
pollution, siltation and—biggest fish-kill- 
er of all—dams. The drop down Bonne- 
ville’s raceway alone kills some 25% of 
the young fingerlings each run. And the 
dam-problem will worsen—there are hun- 
dreds, including six more super-dams, 
projected for the Columbia river basin. 





Nuts! 

V. W. Frost, of Pecan Acres ranch, 
Simonton, Tex., had 30,000 pounds of 
pecans. On the market, they'd bring him 
about $6,000. His trouble: They weren’t 
on the market—they were still on trees. 

Pecan harvesting is a tedious job. 
In the old days people just cut the tree 
down. Today most growers use tractors to 
vibrate a cable hooked to tree limbs. 

Last month Frost had an idea which 
was—literally—dynamite. Since dyna- 
mite bursts downward, an explosion set 
off over a tree might knock off all the 
nuts at once. Frost decided to try. Pecan- 
growers all over the country waited 
anxiously for word. 

Boom! When it came, it was disap- 
pointing. Set off too far away, the dyna- 
mite shook the nuts—but not off. Too 
close, it blew off the nuts—and the top 
of the tree. Commented an Agriculture 
Department official: “The idea probably 
came from some of our work with dyna- 
mite on pecan trees. But we weren’t after 
nuts. We were blasting out crows.” 





... on minerals up-turned by shovels like this colossus. (SEE: Spoils from Spoils) 
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Hard Times 


There were long lines in front of 
casting and employment offices in Holly- 
wood last week, The closing of twe big 
movie studios, Warner and Eagle Lion, 
until mid-January had added 1,800 more 
of the movies’ “little” people to unem- 
ployed lists. Stage hands, clerical work- 
ers, and extras felt the squeeze of tight- 
ened budgets. Screen Actors Guild re- 
ported 372 of its 8,000 members at work. 

In their plush offices, movie moguls 
were feeling gloomy, too. Income of the 
$2 billion movie industry had fallen 30% 
during the past year. That wasn’t all. In 
two years, television had grown from a 
gadget to a giant competitor. A 12%-18% 
sag in key city boxoffice take, a shut- 
down of foreign markets and a rise in 
operation costs had forced every studio 
into the red. A few executives were even 
willing to admit that part of the slump 
might be due to inferior films. 

Fighting Back. What did Holly- 
wood plan to do about it? Most concrete 
of their plans: 

ee A 40% cut in production costs. 

e @ Establishment of a $2 millidn-a- 
year public relations bureau to offset 
criticism and build good will. 

And studios which up to now had 
scorned commercial and industrial movie- 
making were interested in the three-reeler 
Universal was producing for the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


Fast-Paced Peril 
The Accused (Hal Wallis-Para- 


mount) is one of those slick studies of 
crime and punishment that Hollywood 
has learned to toss off with considerable 
skill and authority. Nothing in the film 
is startlingly novel or inspired, and most 
of the characters are shallow, conven- 
tional studies. 

Still The Accused does what so many 
current movies forget to do. It moves. 
A flashy opening sequence finds Loretta 
Young, distraught and dishevelled, run- 
ning along the side of a highway, trying 
to avoid the headlights of passing autos. 

She finally gets home and collapses 
on a desk covered with college examina- 
tion papers. She stares at them, mutter- 
ing: “Was it only this morning?” 

At this point there is a long flash- 
back and the audience learns that Loretta 
is a psychology teacher who has, in de- 
fending herself against attack, killed one 
of her more uncontrollable students. She 
has tossed the body into the ocean and 
hopes everyone will accept the death as 
an accidental drowning. 

The bulk of the film deals with Loret- 
ta’s struggles with her conscien¢e. The 
biggest single complication is that she 
has fallen in love with the dead boy’s 
guardian. But she is also harassed by a 
shrewd, hard-boiled detective who knows 
from sad experience that sometimes even 
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the nicest girl can forget her manners to 
the point of committing murder. 

Director William Dieterle has pro- 
vided The Accused with a number of 
effective sequences, Outstanding is one 
wherein Miss Young goes to a prizefight 
and imagines that one of the fighters is 
her victim and that she is killing him all 
over again. 

Miss Young performs with smooth 
competence. Robert Cummings, as the 
guardian, is excellent. And Douglas Dick 
does a nice job as the wayward youth. 
But top honors go to Wendell Corey, who 
manages to make the detective at once 
tough, tired and sympathetic. 


Every Girl’s Dream 


At one point in Every Girl Should 
Be Married (RKO-Radio), the wide- 
eyed heroine admits that in trying to 
catch a certain man she’s done such com- 
plete research on his habits she even 
knows the color of his shorts. 

With much the same thoroughness, 
the film follows the ingenuous maneuvers 
of its heroine as she hooks and lands a 
husband. Producer Dore Schary knew he 
had a theme with powerful appeal. Any- 
one who reads advertisements knows that 
“how to get married” is top topic in the 
minds of American women. 

Like the ads, Every Girl Should Be 
Married is slick and glib. Unfortunately, 
it also becomes dull as it belabors its 
romantic theme without let-up for a full 
hour and a half. However, excellent act- 
ing by an expert cast hoists the film into 
the better-than-average comedy class, 

Cary Grant plays the prize-catch 
with wit and ease. Franchot Tone, used 
by the heroine to make Grant jealous, is 
amiable and suave. And Diana Lynn 
fits well as the heroine’s confidante. 

But the film’s most interesting per- 
formance is given by green-eyed Betsy 
Drake, making her screen debut as the 
man-catcher. If the 25-year-old ex-stage 
actress seems strongly reminiscent of 


Margaret Sullavan in Voice of the Turtle, 
it probably is no accident: In her dra- 
matic school days, Betsy amused audi- 
ences by mimicking Miss Sullavan. 

For the first several scenes, Betsy is 
naive, fresh, wholesome—and completely 
unreal. But as the film moves along, the 
unreality somehow wears off and Betsy 
emerges a winsome, poised, charming 
personality. She handles her role, from 
pathos to flightiness, with firm control. 
By the end there’s little doubt that she 
is top-flight movie star material. 

The Long Ladder. Like many as- 
piring actresses, Betsy Drake had to con- 
quer the stage—and Europe—before she 
could crash Hollywood's gates. Her ca- 
reer began with the usual long and dis- 
couraging round of actors’ agents. When 
no parts turned up, she became a model. 
Then she got work on Broadway as an 
understudy. 

In 1946 Betsy caught Paramount 
producer Hal Wallis’ eye and went to 
Hollywood to sign a contract. When this 
fell through she headed back to New 
York to try for the feminine lead in the 
London cast of Deep Are the Roots, a 
stage play. That was Betsy’s first real 
break: She got the job. 

After a successful year in England, 
Betsy sailed home on the same ship with 
Cary Grant. He introduced her at RKO, 
helped her land a starring role in his new 
picture. Hollywood gossips now report 
she may soon become Mrs. Grant. 


Death of the Kiss 


In Bombay, India, movie-makers are 
wracking their brains for new ways to 
symbolize “Antim” (The End) in their 
films. Reason: The Bombay government 
adopted a movie morals code which bans 
kissing in Indian films, depriving direc- 

i=] = 
tors of the standard fade-out clinch. 
Pe ae Me one 

Kissing or embracing by adults exhibit- 
ing passion,” states the code, “is alien to 
our country .. . though common in west- 
ern countries.” 





Star-gazing. Betsy Drake and Cary Grant discover each other. (SEE: Dream) 
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International 
Maj. Armstrong. FM radio was not as 
good as it could be. (SEE: Worth . . .) 


Star Rustlers 


For a long time, CBS had played 
second fiddle to NBC’s lineup of come- 
dians. Last fortnight, the fiddler changed 
his tune and threatened to outplay the 
Pied Piper. Jack Benny, a top NBC come- 
dian for 16 years, signed with CBS start- 
ing Jan. 2. Benny will retain his highly- 
prized Sunday night air time, 7 p.m. EST, 
replacing cowboy Gene Autry. Specula- 
tion was that some of NBC’s other Sun- 
day-night comedians would follow Benny 
to CBS: probably Phil Harris (7:30 
p.m.) and Edgar Bergen (8 p.m.) ; pos- 
sibly Fred Allen (8:30 p.m.). 

Raid. The CBS harvest of NBC 
stars began four months ago with an out- 
right purchase of the Amos ’n’ Andy 
show. By selling, the actor-owners had 
dodged an old headache of high-salaried 
stars—the income tax. They would pay 
the lower capital gains tax instead. Only 
visible hitch last fortnight: possible dis- 
approval by Congress. 


F.M.: Worth the Money? 
“Incredibly lifelike!” shrilled the 


ads: “New meaning, new tonal bril- 
liance.” 

But Christmas shoppers jamming ra- 
dio stores still were uneasy about spend- 
ing for F.M. reception. On many a radio 
or video set, it was optional—at $50 or 
$100 extra. For people who already 
owned A.M. or video sets, there were 
F.M. tuners and table sets from $30 up. 

But increasingly, word-of-mouth news 
from F.M. set-owners was discouraging. 
Said many:_It’s static free, but the tone 
sounds as “canned” as in old sets. Some 
had called on dealers for repairs, think- 
ing their sets must be defective. 

Some sets were, and are. Maj. Edwin 
H. Armstrong, inventor of the first F.M. 
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SMART DRIVER- : esha 
GOT V BAR CHAIN- SAFE igs 


® You'll discover driving over ice and 
snow is easier and safer when you use 
WEED AMERICAN V BAR-REINFORCED 
TIRE CHAINS. These new, improved 
chains give you better stop-and-go con- 
trol—greater safety. So, use WEED 
AMERICAN V BAR chains. They... 
Start Easier © Stop Shorter 
Hold Straighter ¢ Last Longer 
Because of... 
Two-Way Grip, Right and Left 
288 Gripping Points ¢ Heel-and-Toe Action 
Feel Safe. Be Safe. Ask for WEED 
AMERICAN V BAR-REINFORCED 
Tire Chains early as supply is still 
limited. Get WEED Zip-On Tire 
Chain Appliers, too. Only 40c, 
co they pay for themselves every 
time you put chains on. 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
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once you feel warm, comforting relief as the 
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won’t stain clothes. 
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: . Uses revolutionary long-life batteries! Send for 
, ’ Western Electric, Dept. 380-PF12A 
| Western y 
Christmas Gifts | 195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. | 
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Mystery Theatre. The actors face a sponsor’s axe. (SEE: Sterling Wants Eyes) 


radio process and none too tolerant of 
subsequent systems, describes many cur- 
rent sets as “half-baked.” J. N. Bailey, 
chairman of the F.M. Association, a pro- 
motional group, says many receivers la- 
belled F.M. are “not F.M. at all”—mean- 
ing they use conversion systems which dis- 
tort or waste what F.M. stations transmit. 

But Bailey asserts that any sharp- 
eared customer can pick a good F.M. set 
(not necessarily an expensive one) sim- 
ply by listening to several before buying 
— if local broadcasts are tonally clear and 
full enough to judge by. 

Wide Range. Not all are. When li- 
censing an F.M. station, the Federal 
Communications Commission insists that 
it have transmitting equipment able to 
deliver a base-treble range of 50 to 15,000 
cycles per second, nearly all the ear can 
register. But requirements are less rigid 
for studio microphones and phono-pick- 
ups, which can muffle or distort sound be- 
fore it even gets to the transmitter. 

Furthermore, much of what the na- 
tion’s 691 F.M. stations broadcast to their 
11 million listeners are network pro- 
grams, brought in by telephone wires de- 
signed to handle only the 5,000-cycle 
range needed by A.M. stations. A. T. & T. 
has offered to furnish 15,000-cycle lines 
to networks, but only one minor hook-up 
(Continental F.M., between New York 
and Washington) has taken them up. 

Bailey suspects the big networks 
have held back to keep F.M.’s superiority 
from showing up too quickly and putting 
A.M. stations out of business. Some deal- 
ers think the high quality of television’s 
F.M. sound accompaniment (networked, 
if at all, over full-range co-axial cables) 
has something to do with video’s inroads 
on radio listening, both A.M. and F.M. 

Bailey, Armstrong, many engineers 
and even some dealers agree that the 
F.M. listening public is not getting its 
money’s worth. But it can, they think, by 
letting broadcasters hear—clearly—that 
it is dissatisfied, And why. 
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Sterling Wants Eyes 


A radioman’s nightmare came true 
last week: one of the nation’s biggest ad- 
vertisers announced that it was dropping 
radio in favor of television. 

Sterling Drug, Inc., which produces, 
among other things, Bayer aspirin, Dr. 
Lyons toothpowder, Phillip’s milk of mag- 
nesia and Double Danderine shampoo, 
has been spending some $8 million a year 
in radio, Its programs include two of the 
oldest on the air: Manhattan Merry Go 
Round and The American Album of Fa- 
miliar Music (both NBC). It also spon- 
sors Mystery Theatre and another who- 
dunit, Mr. Chameleon (CBS), as well as 
a handful-of soap operas including Back- 
stage Wife, Young Widder Brown, and 
Stella Dallas. 

The shift from radio to television— 
first by a major advertiser—was an- 
nounced by Sterling’s president James 
Hill Jr. in an interview with New York 
Herald Tribune business writer Harvey 
E. Runner. There were two basic reasons, 
said Hill: the “high cost” of radio, and 
his own belief that television will even- 
tually replace radio as a medium. In big 
cities, television set owners have already 
stopped listening to radio, he added. 

Million by Million. Sterling won’t 
drop all its shows at once. It will cut 
radio advertising by about $1 million in 
the next six months, continue gradually 
thereafter. (Hill wouldn’t say which 
shows: would be first to go.) While wait- 
ing for television to grow into its $8- 
million-a-year budget, the company will 
increase advertising in newspapers and 
magazines. 

Meanwhile, it will experiment in tele- 
vision. First experiment: a _five-day-a- 
week, half-hour audience participation 
show on DuMont station WABD in New 
York. It will be called Okay, Mother, will 
plug aspirin, magnesia and tooth powder, 
and will probably start this month. 


Musie 


Stogies for Symphonies 


Finland’s bald-domed Jan Sibelius, 
by many considered the greatest com- 
poser alive, likes robust living, good li- 
quor and, most of all, good cigars. When 
Carleton Smith, head of New York’s Na- 
tional Arts Foundation, visited Sibelius in 
Finland recently, the composer told him 
that cigars were almost impossible to get. 
He added sadly: “Cigars are my food.” 

Back in U.S., Smith told friends the 
story. Last week, in time for Sibelius’ 
83rd birthday (Dec. 8), 78 boxes of ci- 
gars were being flown to Finland. An- 
other 50-75 boxes, held up by the dock 
strike, would arrive later by mail. 


Royal Return 


The word spread swiftly last month: 
Benny Goodman—the almost legendary 
Swing-King with the licorice-stick* scep- 
tre—was back in the business. 

After months of planning and re- 
hearsal, Goodman and a brand new band 
were set for a premiere last week in 
Syracuse, N.Y. On Dec. 15 he would ar- 
rive in New York’s Paramount theatre, 
where 11 years ago hé and his clarinet 
first set teen-agers dancing in the aisles. 

Goodman’s playing put him into 
name-band circles at 16 (he’s now 39). 
Nine years later, he organized his first 
real orchestra and the public began hear- 
ing about a new kind of jazz. In short or- 
der, something akin to idolatry grew up 
around him and the new music. Called 
“swing,” it had developed from musi- 
cians’ own “jam” sessions. 

In 1939 Goodman and his clarinet 
shattered tradition by playing with the 
staid New York Philharmonic Symphony. 


*Swing-lingo for clarinet. 





Goodman & stick. “Something fresh 
and exciting.” (SEE: Royal Return) 
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Since then he has played with most of the 
country’s best symphonic orchestras, re- 
corded chamber music with topflight mu- 
sicians like the Budapest Quartet, had 
concertos written for him by such com- 
posers as Bela Bartok and Aaron Cop- 
land. Two years ago he retired as band- 
leader to devote still more time to serious 
music—and to dream up “ 
fresh and exciting” for followers of his 
first love, jazz. 

His new band is the answer. It’s the 
biggest he’s had—1l7 players—and in- 
cludes a new, young singer-pianist named 
Buddy Greco. Goodman used to frown on 
strumming backgrounds for vocalists. 
Now he has a vocal quintet and a girl 
singer (Terry Swope) who has, he says 
something “hard to set down in words.” 
More talent will be added. Right now 
Goodman’s after Jean Thielman, a Bel- 
gian he calls the world’s best jazz har- 
monica player. 

New Styles. The band will feature 
highly modern arrangements—“undercur- 
rent blues” worked up by a Cuban- 
American named Arturo O’Farrill. It will 
also preserve Goodman standbys like 
String of Pearls and Jersey Bounce. 

It will even keep an open mind about 
the hybrid, un-melodious new be-bop 
jazz—though Goodman doesn’t believe in 
following trends. “If it’s good music and 
we play it right,” he says, “they’ll like it.” 


Songs We Sang 


From Yankee Doodle to Nature Boy 
and be-bop is a long way, both in years 
and in musical styling. But musicologist 
Sigmund Spaeth has spanned it compre- 
hensively and entertainingly in A History 
of Popular Music (Random House, $5). 

With tidbits about passing history, 
songs and writers, he has traced in some 
650 pages (plus a bulky index by years) 
the evolution of American songs. In the 
welter he finds a certain pattern: the ab- 


sorption of people with the immediate | 


world about them—love, family, death, 
politics, patriotism, fun and nonsense. 

Culture-clue. Popular music, he 
says, is “an index to the life and history 
of a nation. No matter what anyone 
thinks . . . it is historically and racially 
important.” 


Best Classics 


Stravinsky, Danses Concertantes, 
Stravinsky and the RCA Victor Chamber 
Orchestra, First recording of a subtle and 
delightful modern “orchestral ballet” 
(Victor: DM 1234). 

Marian Anderson, Spirituals. Ten 
Negro spirituals, from the tearful Were 
Yoa There to the hand-clapping De Gos- 
pel Train (Victor: MO 1186). 

Dvorak, Symphony No. 4 in G, Bruno 
Walter, New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
pheny Orchestra. A superb, vital per- 
formance (Columbia: MM-770). 

Brahms, Sonata No. 3 in D Minor, 
Micha Elman, violin, Wolfgang Rose, 
piano. A beautiful work, perhaps some- 


what too richly played (Victor: DM | 


1232). 
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le PeTreR, PAIN HAS YOU ALL TIED UP WITH 


CHEST COLD 
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@ Rub in Ben-Gay, quick! Gently warming Ben-Gay brings 
speedy, welcome relief from chest-cold discomfort. You see, 
Ben-Gay contains up to 21 times more methyl salicylate and 
menthol—two pain-relieving agents known to all doctors—than 
five other widely offered rub-ins, Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, 
the original Baume Analgésique. 


Also for Pain due to RHEUMATISM, MUSCLE ACHE, and STRAINS. 
Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children.” 





INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure ‘‘Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
837-K District National Bidg. Washington 5, D. C. 





WARBLE] Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 

bl in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 

_ paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog. 





i or prompt relief use world- 
known Cuticura. Fragrant, 
scientifically medicated. 65 
years success. All druggists. 


rTTaT SOAP, TALCUM 


OINTMENT 
More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose 
plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved 
powder, sprinkled on upper and lower plates 
holds them firmer so that they feel more com- 
fortable. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Does not 
sour. Checks “plate odor’ (denture breath). 
Get FASTEETH today at any drug store. 











Our Plan May 
Pay You $10.00 
for Only a 
Few Hours’ Work | . 


The work is pleasant because it is 
simply collecting new and renewal 
subscriptions for PATHFINDER 
among your friends and acquaintances. 
Mail this coupon today for details. 


Pathfinder 


Department W-4 
1323 “M” Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Dairy Farmer In Pennsylvania 
Buys His Second Milk Cooler 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“I bought my first Frigidaire Milk Cooler 
back in 1938 and it’s given me perfect 
performance eyer since,”’ says P. G. Lich- 
tenwalner, owner of three large, modern 
dairy farms near Emmaus, Pa. “So when 
it came time to add another milk cooler, 
I bought another Frigidaire. 


“From my own experience and that of 
neighboring farmers, I know that I can 
expect prompt and satisfactory service from 
my Frigidaire dealer.” Town Appliance 
Store, Allentown, made the installation. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer, Find name 
in Classified Telephone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


Christmas 


Gilts 


A poem written by one of 
PATHFINDER’S friends—Mavde Hess 





When it’s time for Christmas presents 
Why shop and shop and shop 
And buy a gift that like as not 
Your friends can’t wait to swap. 


Why stand in line for hours 
Why rush in and out of stores, 
Stay at home and send a gift 
That everyone adores. 


A copy of the PATHFINDER 
Would surely bring much cheer 
Not alone at Christmas time 
But twenty-six times a year. 


YOU'LL’ FIND A CONVENIENT CHRISTMAS 
GIFT ORDER FORM ON PAGE 58 
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Painting by Arthur Rackham 
Art for children. Jack Sprat could eat 
no fat. (SEE: St. Nick) 


St. Nick 

It could have been Thanksgiving. It 
could have been Christmas. But no mat- 
ter what the time, the arrival of The St. 
Nicholas Magazine was an event in many 
a household. 

It was looked forward to—and, not 
infrequently, fought over—each month by 
thousands of young readers. And when it 
folded in 1939, there must have been 
thousands of nostalgic sighs from these 
same readers—long since grown up. . 

Back for Christmas. Now, how- 
ever, Henry Steele Commager, professor 
of history at Columbia University, has re- 
captured and put in place the fascinating 
things that entranced three generations of 
St. Nicholas youth. He has published The 
St. Nicholas Anthology (Random House, 
New York: $5), a collection of all that 
was best in those bright pages. 

He had wide choice. 

There were stories by writers like 
Rudyard Kipling, and pieces contributed 
by the children themselves, including 
poems by Cornelia Otis Skinner, then 
11; Stephen Vincent Benet, 13, and Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, 15. There was the 
verse about Betty Botta and the bitter 
butter, those pictures of nursery-rhyme 
characters and pot-bellied little brownies, 
and the story about the Rowena O’Toole 
Co., that no one would want to forget. 

Best Judges. Commager and his 
wife passed their selections to their own 
two ’teen-aged children and were appro- 
priately delighted when the latter—with 
adolescence’s uncanny precision—unerr- 
ingly picked out only-the obvious gems in 
the mass of literary treasure. 

It proved, said Commager, that what 
was really good 50 years ago is still good 


—-for youngsters and not-so-young alike. 

Anyway, it’s all between covers now 
in a book which former St. Nick readers 
obviously should not miss. And it’s for 
others, too. Those who never knew the 
magazine have a treat coming. 


Life of St. Peter 


In 1933 Lloyd C. Douglas retired 
from the Lutheran ministry to become a 
writer. Since then he has turned out 11 
novels, including his spectacularly suc- 
cessful The Robe. Actually Douglas never 
did become a writer in the literary sense 
of the word. Nor did he ever cease 
preaching. His latest, The Big Fisherman 
(Houghton Mifflin, Boston: $3.75) is sim- 
ply a long, gaudy sermon on the life of 
the Apostle Peter. Whether it bores or 
inspires depends solely upon the reader. 


Elusive Heroine 


If Anya Seton, author of best-selling 
Dragonwyck, had ended her new novel, 
The Hearth and Eagle (Houghton Mil- 
flin, Boston: $3.50), on page 182 instead 
of page 464, she would have saved her- 
self and her readers a great deal of trou- 
ble and turned out a much better book. 
Up to that point she has written a genu- 
ine historical novel about Marblehead, 
Mass., in its colorful, fishing-village days. 
From page 182 on, however, the grade is 
strictly downhill and the longer it goes 
the steeper it gets. 

Hesper Honeywell, the heroine, first 
is firmly established as a shy, likable, 
homely girl who helps her mother rin the 
historic family inn. Then, transplanted to 
New York as the wife of a brilliant, 
moody artist, she suddenly—and unac- 
countably—becomes a spectacular beauty. 

Quick-change Artist. After a fling 
at the Bohemian life, she again changes 
character, and turns into the spoiled, in- 
dolent wife of a wealthy shoe manufac- 
turer. Finally we see her as an old wom- 
an, living in the inn again and launching 
a new Hesper, a granddaughter, into the 
same old dizzy world. 

The moral of all this is that indi- 
viduals fall by the wayside but that life, 
as epitomized by the:tough old inn, which 
had already sheltered six generations. of 
Honeywells, goes on. 

The Hearth and Eagle is the Literary 
Guild selection for December. 


The Case for God 


Atheists, agnostics and theologians 
will enjoy the late Lecomte du Noiiy’s 
The Road to Reason (Longman’s, New 
York: $3.50)—the atheists because they 
can find holes in his arguments; the the- 
ologians because he has bolstered their 
arguments that materialism alone can’t 
explain the universe. 

This is not the first time Du Noiiy, 
himself an eminent French scientist, has 
lined up with the clergy. In Human Des- 
tiny, long on the best-seller lists, he point- 
ed out biological evidence of God. In his 
new book, actually written before Human 
Destiny, he bases a less positive argu- 
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ment for a Divine Creator on the short- 
comings of all branches of science. 

A Little Knowledge . . . His quar- 
rel is not with the scientists themselves 
but rather with free-thinking zealots who 
have wrongly seized upon science as an 
antidote to God. Proof that science has 
not dispossessed God, he argues, lies in 
the failure of science to account for order 
and continuity in a universe whose physi- 
cal base, the atom, has been found to be 
both discontinuous and disorderly; in the 
lack of a link between the objective and 
subjective (the sunset recorded on a pho- 
toelectric exposure and the sunset as it is 
seen by a human eye) ; in the meagerness 
of the known compared to the unknown; 
and in the fact that all scientific discover- 
ies are relative to men’s minds. 

Faith Is the Answer. Du Noiiy, 
seemingly aware that these are hardly 
arguments to sway a Bertrand Russell, 
rings in practicality as a clincher. Quot- 
ing Pascal, he writes: “Either God exists 
or he does not exist. . .. If you choose to 
believe, you gain all if you win—and you 
lose nothing if you lose. Therefore be- 
lieve—if you can!” 

“If you can,” then, is the question. 
Du Noiiy inadvertently answers that one, 
too. In the introduction he writes: “We 
cannot discuss faith. It either exists or it 
does not exist.” 


Sojourn in Maine 


Some people are nasty before break- 
fast. Others are nasty when tired. Eighty- 
year old Gram Sarah Sewell is nasty all 
the time. Her busybody truculence is 
hard on her daughters-in-law, but it 
makes good reading in Ruth Moore’s 
novel, The Fire Balloon (Morrow, New 
York: $5). 

The setting is Maine, complete with 
salt water, summer visitors, lobster trays, 
et al. The story is mild—assorted younger- 
generation Sewells resolving their grow- 
ing pains. But, thanks to Gram Sarah, 
they and the reader are kept firmly in 


hand. 





Science or God? Du Noiiy wanted both. 


(SEE: The Case for God) 
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Get DOUBLE-ACTION Keliet trom 


CONSTIPATION 
To Ease Its DOUBLE Distress! 





DR. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 


Ever notice? Constipation often 
upsets both—bowel action and your 
stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 
logy, depressed . . . your stomach 
feels sour and gassy, too. To ease 
both discomforts you need the 
double-action relief of Dr. Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. 





It relieves constipation thoroughly, 
pleasantly—without griping. Con- 
tains gentle laxative Senna, medically 
approved even for children. 


Its carminative action helps relieve 


that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
comfort. 


Pleasant — Gentle — Thorough 


Feel right overnight—Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
and get double relief. Famous over 50 years. 
Even finicky children love it. At all drug 
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Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE 


-ACTION Laxative 





INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. Write 
for further particulars ag to patent protection and procedure 
and “Invention Record” form at once. No obligation. 


am BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
‘egistered Patent Attorneys 
102-W ween Building. Washinston 1.0. c 
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changes when flying, 
relieved with 


NAUSEA cstitm, 


..-Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 
THE WORLD OVER 







Beware Coughs 


From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble 
to help loosen and expel germ lader 
Som and aid nature to soothe and 

eal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like 
the way it aed allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


TIRED OF 
CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING? 


¥2 


For an idea that will 
solve your gift problem 
in the next few minutes 


SEE 
PAGE 58 
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aud hours of af TS Christmas Shopping “ 





Send PATHFINDER at the Special Christmas rates to solve your gift 
problem quickly, easily and economically. Your name will be hand-penned 
on an attractive card which will announce your gift. This Christmas card 
will be mailed first-class to reach your friends just before Christmas with 
no worry or bother for you. 


Spee ta [ ‘ere as Fites 


1 one-year gift subscription $2 3 one-year gift subscriptions $4 
2 one-year gift subscriptions $3 4 one-year gift subscriptions $5 
Additional one-year gift subscriptions only $1.25 each. 


MERELY FILL IN THIS CONVENIENT FORM AND ATTACH CHECK, 
MONEY ORDER OR CURRENCY AT OUR RISK. MAIL TODAY. 


PATHFINDER 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Enclosed is $___ in payment for__ 
eeeetenane to PATHFINDER to be sent to: 


Christmas gift 
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“Pll keep trying—but I'll never learn to 
do that.” 


Many a man would like to be king 
for a day, since reading that England’s 
new royal heir gets a salary of approxi- 
mately $548 a day for his cradle duties. 

e eo © 

Truman may be sitting on top of the 

world—but it’s a hot seat right now. 
e . e 

Every Christmas contract must have 
a Santa Clause. 

e e e 

We've got plenty of know-how—what 
we need is some know-why. 

. ° . 

The hand that rocks the cradle may 
yet rule the nation. Six mothers were 
elected to the 8lst Congress. 

. * 7 

Russia is willing to end the cold war. 
All she wants is peace on earth, good will 
toward Communist expansion. 

7 7. e 

No one denies that the U.N. is still in 
its infancy. Arguments arise only over 
the question, “Who’s gonna change the 


baby?” 


Quips 
Since Mrs. Roosevelt severely criti- 
cized the Dixiecrats, she deserves a little 
censure herself for being so bad-man- 
nered as to speak ill of the dead.—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 
° . = 7 
The next thing, we suppose, will be 
price support for the stock market.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 
o = 7 
What is this feverish quest of the 
novel and bizarre that keeps the Ameri- 
can wondering what a new Congress will 
do that 80 haven’t already done ?—VW ash- 
ington Star. 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time a young man had 
been to the city to buy some new eye- 
glasses. On the way back a truck came 
around a curve too fast and hit his car, 
knocking it over a steep cliff. They had 
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to cut this driver out of the twisted wreck, 
but found him uninjured. Calmly, he 
took off what was left of his eye-glasses 
and looked at them. 

Then he looked up at the truck 
driver and said, “See what you did—you 
broke my glasses!” 

Moral: It’s the little things that 
count. 

—Chal Herry 
e a 7 

It’s generally the hole in a man’s 
pocket that keeps him broke—the one at 
the top! 

e 7 . 

No matter what other nations may 
say about us—immigration is still the sin- 
cerest form of flattery. 

e e e 

Free speech in some countries mere- 

ly means the right to talk your head off. 
e e * 

Telling the truth is easier because 
you don’t have to remember what you say. 
J . s. 

The best things in life are free (Fed. 
tax not inc.). 

e . oa 

Wrestling is the merry video waltz 

of television. 
om a os 

Stalin insists on giving the dove of 
peace the bird. 

. - 

There'll be no more profanity in the 
armed forces. Authorities swear to it. 

«€ e e 

How can wages meet high prices if 
they both are going in the same direc- 
tion? 

om . o 

A lot of college boys’ letters to dad 

sound like an heir raid. 
a 7 e 

The secret of early rising is the ap- 

plication of mind over mattress. 
. . a 

Most people would be more content 

with their lot today if it had a house on it. 


Silver Treads 


With each new model 
Looking sleeker, 
Mine looks more and 
More antiquer. 
—A. A. Lattimer 





“Whenever I get chilly | get human pim- 
ples!” 
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QUAKER OATS HELPS GROW 





Doctors say the more often 


youngsters eat a good oatmeal breakfast, 


the better they grow 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS IS QUAKER OATS! 


A GIANT tu Nalettion! 


Your youngsters get more growth, more endurance—your grownups get more energy, 
more stamina from nourishing oatmeal than any other whole-grain cereal! That’s 
why Quaker Oats is recommended for a better breakfast! According to a recent 
survey, only 1 school child in 5 gets the kind of breakfast he should have. So doc- 
tors say, the more often youngsters eat a good oatmeal breakfast, the better they 
grow! Help your children be a success by serving Quaker Oats! 


A GANT a Velde! 


Delicious Quaker Oats helps keep grocery 
bills down. Saves precious time in the morn- 
ing, too, because Quick Quaker Oats cooks in 
2% minutes! 


AGAWT wa Pee! 


People eat more Quaker Oats than any other 
cereal in the world because THEY LOVE 
THAT QUAKER OATS FLAVOR! Tempting 
recipes on the package. Remember to buy 
delicious Quaker Oats. 





Still Less than 
I¢ a Serving! 








ock im with a Load of Good Cheer 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


oe ee 


48, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co 





